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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1828. 8d. 





CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 





Rebellions.—It is rather mortifying to observe the 
eagerness with which some of the papers lay hold of 
the circumstance of the Oporto rebellion being in 
favour of the legitimate king—to excuse themselves 
for not refusing their sympathy to the insurgents. 
To think that there are English readers, in the present 
day, who cannot bear to hear of an attack upon an 
odious and malignant despotism, unless they can 
be consoled with the assurance that the improvement 
of the people’s condition is net the main object of 
it! Yet there are symptoms of progress even 
here. Eight years ago, these journals would not 
have caught at an occasion of being liberal about 
continental politics. On the contrary, they would 
have discovered some very good reason why the 
usurpation of Don Miguel was different from all 
other usurpations ; they would have found out that 
he was only performing the proper functions of a 
regent, in suppressing dangerous persons and danger- 
ous opinions, and calling in the abstract merit of his 
deeds to compensate for any slight deficiencies in 
his title to commit them, would have concluded in the 
phrase which they have lately brought into vogue, 
** that if he unfortunately is not a legitimate, at least 
he deserves to be one.” 





Little and Great Tyrants. —We have been speak- 
ing of the tone of the Tory journals upon this sub- 
ject. Itis consistent with the impartiality we pro- 
fess, to say one word also respecting the way in 
which it has been treated by the liberal journals. 
They have been talking, it seems to us, much too 
largely about the ‘insolent,”’ ‘* puny,” ‘‘ wicked,” 
“cowardly,” “insignificant,” “little” tyrant. We do 
not, of course, object to these phrases, on the score of 
their not being applicable, but because we fear, that 
if the public attention be so much drawn to the 
outward characteristics which it has pleased the de- 
vil to adopt in his present incarnation—that he will 
not be recognised when he appears, as he speedily 
may, inanother shape. He has thought fit, for wise 
purposes, no doubt, to walk about the earth, on this 
particular occasion, in the likeness of a very childish 
young gentleman, who has taken uncommon de- 
light in flourishing the switch tail, and exhibiting 
the unfortunate peculiarity of foot in all companies. 
But is it to be supposed, that he will always abide in 
a form which must so cramp his great powers, and 
be so disagreeable to his well-known vanity? How 
do we know that his very next exhibition of himself 
may not be in the character of some fine, athletic, 
gentlemanlike, and well-educated person, who, in- 
stead of making a parade of his anti-human endow- 
ments, will carefully conceal from public observa- 
tion every thing that may be singular or offensive, 
who will be not a “* puny” and “ pitiful,” but a mag- 
nificent and sublime oppressor, one of these heroical 
and delightful despots, whom historians “love to 
paint, and ladies to look upon?” It is too likely 


that a people, who had been accustomed to associate | 





the public vouchsafe to teach it that the Spirit of des- 
potism is infinitely more loathsome than any toad or 
asp in which it may enshrine itself? 





Placards.—\f any one in the metropolis, besides 
ourselves, finds himself at any time gazing at large 
bills and strange advertisements on the blank walls 
of our streets, he may, amongst other wonders, chance 
to light upon one which cannot be interpreted more 
easily than the dream of Nebuchadnezzar. We give 
to our readers the order in which one system of these 
placards presented itself to our eyes on Wednesday 
last :—50,000 Specimen Numbers of—Mademoi- 
selle Sontag —Who fought on Wednesday with 
Ned O’Neale—Fellow Parishioners, Resist—Four 
Coaches to Ascot during the Week from—The House 
that Nash built—Where Advertisements are received 
for— The Portable Peripurist—The Portable Peripu- 


ripurist !—-Possibly a new sort of philosophy or po- 
litics ;—but portable?) ‘What means all this’— You 
may turn it as you will, but some light is still lack- 
ing ;—and the broken sentences left by the inroad of 


>»? 


neighbouring placards keep the matter almost in the 
same perplexity :—‘* Breakfast—a dozen of eggs— 


(a gap)——prepares an excellent beefsteak ;—(may be 
a new tavern—or charitable institution)—No ex- 
pense (it ‘s a charity!)—At No. 11—(hang this 
chasm !)—-turn over for a plate of it,’ (what! beef- 
steaks?) this can hardly be! yet we will look— 
pshaw ! ’tis only a new kind of Dutch oven! 





Old Gentlemen’s Literature.—In that venerable 
periodical, the Gentleman’s Magazine, which, we 
are glad to say, though somewhat garrulous, is still 
in possession of most of its faculties, — we ob- 
serve a letter on the subject of the fashionable no- 
velists. This is a sect of writers whom the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine hates, and whom we also hate ;_ but 
the writer of the paper we allude to does not confine 
himself to vague declamation against the evil—he 
boldly proposes a remedy, which he is convinced 
will completely eradicate the taste for novel reading 
in the public mind, and of course extinguish the 
whole herd who live by it. As we had hazarded an 
opinion on this subject in a former paper, we eagerly 
turned to the letter, in hopes of finding our crude 
notions confirmed by the mature wisdom of our 
hoary contemporary. Here, however, we were dis- 
appointed: the writer's recipe simply directs that 
every young lady in England who has exhibited 
symptoms of the fashionable disease, should take 
four papers of the Spectator every morning, fasting. 
Ife adds, that he has seen this plan adopted with 
the most complete success in the family of a country 
clergyman ; aud delicately hints that the dose was 
rendered more »alatable to the fair invalids by being 
occasionally mixed with a table spoonful of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. We bow reverently to the opi- 
nions of any uncient person upon questions that fall 
within his province; but we must take leave to ex- 
press some doubt whether our contemporary 1s suffi- 
cient!y acquainted with the constitutions of young 


the idea of tyranny with external meanness and ig- | ladies in ihe nineteenth century, to be able to pre- 


nomiuy, seeing nothing of this in the new idol, | scribe for them with much effect. 


would straightway fall prostrate before him, not soon | ing great knowledge upon that subject, we may be 


again to be lifted up. 


When will the instructors of | allowed to hint that the taste for the present race of 





fashionable novels seems to consist of two elements : 
a fondness for realities, or what seem like realities, in 
preference to mere fictions, and a vicious attachment 
to the mere forms and accidents of social life be- 
cause this class of readers have never learnt to think 
any thing else of importauce. Now as to the first 
of these elements, we very much question whether 
it is desirable to get rid of it at all, and if it be, we 
scarcely think that putting young ladies back a cen- 
tury, and compelling them to study descriptions of 
the world as it then was, will have any other effect 
than to make them return with fresh avidity to books 
which address themselves to faculties they have cul- 
tivated much more carefully than their imagi- 
nations and which paint (with whatever inferiority 
of talent) a state of society at least as good as it was 
in the days of Addison. And as to the preference 
of fashions and forms to what is more permanent 
and universal, we do not see how that is to be bet- 
tered, by telling them that their wise and accom- 
plished great-great-grandmothers did not stoop to 
the ignominy of fictitious backs, bat on the contrary 
wore patches on their faces—flourished fans instead 
of quizzing glasses, and patronised Will Honeycomb 


_ 


instead of Lord Petersham. 





Young Gentlemen's Politws.—The New Monthly 
Magazine, emboldened by the success of a political 
article which it inserted about half a year ago, has, 
this month, after deep deliberation, ventured an- 
other. We hope the author of these valuable papers 
will be induced, by the earnest entreaties of his 
friends and the public at large, to collect them into 
a separate volume. A small duodecimo upon the 
leading topics of public interest—written expressly 
for the use of schools, or of young persons going to 
the universities, whose education has been neglected, 
must (we suggest to Mr. Colburn,) be a most popu- 
lar production. The object of such a work would 
be to correct the confused notions which a great 
many persons entertain respecting the recent poli- 
tical history of their country—to let them know 
that it was not Mr. Hume who proposed the 
grant for the new churches—that it is an utter 
calumny to say, that Sir Thomas Lethbridge is 
anxious to reduce the duty on foreign corn below 
10s. on the quarter; and that the charge which 
a certain lord preferred against a certain other noble 
lord of beingea rash and visionary theorist, could 
not be intended to apply to Lord Malmesbury. It 
is exceedingly proper that young persons of both 
sexes, who are to go largely into society, should be 
aware of these facts; and that they may produce 
their due impression, it 1s of course expedient that 
they should not be mixed with ideas or principles, 
or strong writing of any kind, which might perplex 
their memories, and disturb the exercise of their yet 
unformed judgments. The articles seem to us in 
every respect calculated to answer the purpose we 
have mentioned. If a short list of questions for 
private examination were appended to each essay, 
its utility would be still further increased. 


“ [| have neither eyes, ears, nor tongue,”’ said the 


Without profess- | speaker Lenthal, to Charles I, when he came into 


the House of Commons to impeach the five Mem- 
bers, “* but what the Louse furnishes me with.” In 
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like manner, we have neither eyes nor ears for any 
fairforms or pleasant sounds, and no tongue to express 
our opinion of them, except what the contributors to 
The Literary Chronicle furnish us with; we, there- 
fore, give insertion to the following paper, without 
saying whether we agree in its contents or not; but 
romising the Editor of the London Magazine that 
if he should be anxious to defend his notions of ge- 
nius and beauty against those of our correspondent, 
he shall be heard with all attention. The question 
is not altogether one of so little importance as some 
of our readers may fancy; for it is of high conse- 
quence that wrong views should not be entertained 
of the female character; and it is of some conse- 
quence that wrong views should not be entertained 
of female beauty ; seeing that in proportion as men’s 
ideas are coarse or refined upon this question, they 
will be coarse or refined on nearly every other. 
Madame Pasta, Mademoiselle Sontag, and the 
London Magazine.—A writer in the London Maga- 
zine of this month, speaking of Madame Pasta’s 
letter to the newspapers, respecting Mademoiselle 
Sontag’s appearance at her benefit, says, ‘* This is 
exceedingly rich, knowing, as every one must know, 
that itis Madame Pasta’s fixed intention to extin- 
guish the unhappy German for ever and a day. 
Madame Pasta is a singer, an actress, and a woman, 
and if, having a rival in her power, she do not crush 
her, she is neither one nor the other.” This is ex- 
ceedingly rich; knowing, as every one must know, 
that the woman, actress, and singer, did not crush 
the unhappy German ; and smiling, as every one 
must smile, at the paternal tenderness of a writer, 
who had not the heart to suppress one paragraph of 
his own composition, even after he was aware of the 
event which had belied every letter of it. The Edi- 
tor of the London Magazine should beware of hasty 
generalisations. It is very possible that all the ac- 
tresses, singers, and women, witli whom he is ac- 
quainted, would take any suitable opportunity of 
crushing a rival; but perhaps the Editor of the 
London Magazine has not observed a slight differ- 
ence which exists between Pasta and ordinary 
singers, actresses, and women; perhaps he is not 
aware that she is a singer, actress, and woman of 
genius, and that persons of genius, whether men or 
women, are not in the habit of attempting to “crush” 
clever and modest rivals,—first, because they have 
no need, and secondly, because they have no wish, 
te do so. 

The Editor goes on to remark, ‘* The fuss which 
has been made about Sontag’s beauty, is a subject 
totally beyond our comprehension. We will wager 
any modicum of odds that a gentleman may fairly 
be disposed to ask, that we produce five-and-twenty 
handsomer women in one hour between Hyde Park 
and Stanhope Gate.” Again we must warn the 
London Daniel not to try either the beauty or the 
dispositions of ladies by an unfair standard. Un- 
questionably in those Sunday rides to Dulwich, which 
he isin the habit of describing so graphically, he 
may have encountered females who, in his judy- 
ment, far eclipsed the unhappy German. We do 
not doubt that the bar-maid at the Elephant and 
Castle, (which we believe he mentioned as one of 
his favourite places of resort,) boasts cheeks which 
much exceed in rotundity and plumpness those of 
Mademoiselle Sontag. We do not doubt, that in- 
stead of the transitory scarlet which now and then 
rises into the face of the singer, indicating to the 
practised eye of the London Editor, her slight ac- 
quaintance with Metropolito-Dulwich society, an 
abiding coat of gorgeous vermillion at once saves 
tie countenance of the maid of the Inn from any 
need of the poet’s intercession, that we would call 
her fair, not pale, and harmonises most interestingly 
with the animated expression of her large, projecting 
and unfringed eyes ; that instead of those arms which 
exhibit so much superfluous rounding, and such 
monotonous whiteness, and those slight useless hands, 
that scarcely deserve to be called hands, they look 
so unfit for any thing manual, two straight, substan- 
tial pillars of flesh, of whose colour the cabbage 
rose might be jealous, and which rival at the elbow 
the finest tints of the peony, descend from the broad 





compact shoulders of the rival beauty, and terminate 
in real hands, such asare fitted by the soft unresisting 
pinguitude of their palms, to receive and return an edi- 
torial pressure. Such lovely beings, no doubt, live in 
the dreams of the Editor ofthe London Magazine, and 
what admirers of Mademoiselle Sontag would wish 
that their idol should take possession of those dreams 
to the exclusion of their rightful occupants? All they 
require is, that he should be tolerant of their preju- 
dices ; that he should not, in the pride of conscious 
superiority, compel them (still infirm in taste and 
stomach) to admire his full-blown beauties, that he 
should not grudge them their simple notions of 
beauty, as they do not envy him his, on that subject 
or on any other. 





Sincerity— Letters. —“ Ever, my dear H—, your’s 
most sincerely.’”-—-So terminated the last letter of a 
correspondence, the purport of which was to inform 
the person addressed, that the writer considered him 
unworthy of a place in the councils of his sovereign ; 
that he liad taken the earliest opportunity to rid the 
nation of his services, and that all furfher attempts 
at negociation would be unavailing. Often as the 
formula has been employed before by diplomatists 
writing to their wives, editors answering their cor- 
respondents, and merchants regretting that they were 
obliged to dishonour bills, we are not aware, as 
Lord Eldon would say, ‘‘ that any precedent has ever 
quite gone this length.” With such an authority in 
its favour, however, it will of course be carried a 
great deal further. The supplement to the Army 
List of next year (which we understand is coming 
out in four volumes quarto, and is intended to com- 
prise nearly all the literature of the country,) will 
contain, amongst other matter, a New Complete Let- 
ter Writer. From this publication, which Mr. 
Murray has kindly forwarded to us, we select the 
following extracts as specimens both of the style in 
which the work will be conducted, and of the use 
that has been made of the example in the letter to 
which we have alluded. 


From a gentleman to a brother officer challeng- 
ing him to fight a duel :— 

My dear Friend,—The gross, insolent, and dis- 
graceful language, which fell from you at the mess- 
table yesterday,—language which can admit of no 
explanation, and which I have no hesitation in say- 
ing could only have been uttered by a scoundrel, a 
bully, and a liar, makes it necessary that [ should 
request a meeting with you in the Pheenix Park at as 
early an hour to-morrow morning as will suit your 
convenience. 

Believe me ever, my dear Friend, 

Dublin, June.— Your’s till death, 


From a young gentleman to his guardian an- 
nouncing the commencement of a chancery suit 
against him :— 

My dearest Uncle,—The open and audacious 
manner in which you have appropriated the pro- 
perty of which you were appointed trustee by my fa- 
ther’s will, has made it necessary that 1 should com- 
mence proceedings in chancery against you for the 
purpose of obtaining an account, and finally, of com- 
pelling you to refund. However great my provo- 
cations may have been, I should not have adopted 
this course, if 1 had not been distinctly assured, by 
the four counsel whom I have retained on my side, 
that unless you interpose useless delays, the suit has 
every chance of being terminated within fifteen 
years. With the best wish for the prosperity of 
yourself and your family, 

Believe me, my déar Uncle, 
Ever your grateful and affectionate Nephew, 





From a lady to her successful rival :— 

Believe me, my beloved Ellen, your cruel con- 
duct has broken my heart. Was it not, my love, 
mean, selfish, base, unladylike, unwomanlike, first 
to libel my character, and then to steal the affections 
of the man in whom I had garnered up my soul !— 
Think for a moment, dearest, what an unfeeling, hard- 
hearted, treacherous wretch you have been,—for a 
moment, did I say? no, darling, may your reflections 





upon it be a cause of gnawing anguish to you—for 
months—for years—for an eternity! Ever—ever, 
my sweet girl, Your own, 

EMILY. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SENIOR’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 














Three Lectures on the Transmission of the Prectous 
Metals from Country to Country, and the Mer- 
cantile Theory of Wealth, delivered befure the 
University of Oxford, in June, 1827. By Nassau 
WILLIAM Senior. 8vo. pp. 96. Murray. 1828. 

Mosr of our readers will be aware that the munifi- 

cence of a private individual has lately given to the 

University of Oxford what the French government 

has provided for the city of Paris ;* namely—a pub- 

lic instructor in the science of political economy. 

The statute by which the Oxford professorship is 

founded, enjoins the publication of a lecture in each 

year; and those which stand at the head of our arti- 
cle owe their appearance to that requisition. Mr. 

Senior mentions this circumstance as an excuse for 

presenting them to the public. Instead of turning 

to the statute for an apology, we, however, can only 
confess our obligation to it for procuring so valuable 
an addition to our economical literature. 

The subject of the first lecture is the effect of 
the actual transmission of the precious metals from 
country to country ;—‘‘an inquiry,” says Mr. 
Senior, * of such interest as to lead to conclusions 
decisive of the controversy now eagerly maintained 
on free trade.” Indeed the demonstration of the 
theory of the transmission of the metals involves no 
less a consequence than an exposure of the vulgar 
fallacy, that a prohibition by one country against 
the manufactures of another affords ground for the 
latter’s depriving herself, by a system of retaliation, 
of the benefit included in her continuing a purchaser 
of the commodities of the first. 

Mr. Senior takes up his inquiry at that point in 
the commercial intercourse of nations, in which a 
quantity of the precious metals, about equal to the 
average circulation of the commodities of those 
nations, had been already absorbed. It is his 
object to prove “ that the exchange between two 
countries can never long deviate from its commer- 
cial par;” and having assumed the admitted doctrine 
that prices in each country will fluctuate with the 
quantity of metals within it, he proceeds to establish 
his proposition, by the hypothesis of a disturbance, in 
one of two countries, of this average quantity of its 
circulation. 

‘“*T will suppose,” says he, “ that all the protect- 
ing duties, with which we have clogged our com- 
merce with France, are suddenly removed, and that 
the removal is immediately followed by an increased 
importation of French commodities to the amount of 
five millions sterling. And I will suppose the com- 
mercial restrictions on the part of France to remain 
unaltered. I will suppose, too, that the five millions 
in question are actually remitted in money.” Now 
of this abstraction from the currency of England, 
and addition to that of France, the inevitable result 
would be, a fall of prices in the former, with a cor- 
respondent rise in the latter; and so accurately is 
the interchange, which one country carries on with 
another, adjusted with reference to the respective 
prices of the exportable commodities of each, that this 
variation of price would produce an instant alteration 
in the relative positions of both France and England 
to all the other countries with which they were in 
habits of commercial intercourse. In France then 
the result of the operation would be two fold.—1. It 
would close the gates of the foreign market on some 
one or more of her commodities. 

Tf,” says Mr. Senior, “ linen of the same qua- 
lity can be imported into South America indifferent- 


* «© The French government, highly to its credit, has 
appointed M. J. Lb. Say professor of political economy. 
He gives an annual course of lectures at Paris on the ap- 
plication of the science of political economy to national 
industry, to which all persons are admitted gratis.”"— 
Parnell on Paper Money, p. 52. 
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ly from Germany and from France, and the cost of 
transport from each country is the same, while the 
price per yard is also the same, South America will 
probably import indifferently from each country ; 
but, if the influx of money should raise the price of 
linen of a given quality from two shillings to two 
shillings and a farthing per yard in France, while it 
remained at two shillings in Germany, South Ame- 
rica would instantly desert the French market, and 
confine her linen trade to Germany.” 

2. “The increased price of all home commodi- 
ties would stimulate the consumption of foreign 
ones,” and thus the market of France would be 
opened to some one or more foreign commodities 
on which her own power of cheaper production had 
previously kept it closed. A diminution of the ex- 
ports, and an increase of the imports would be thus 
going on together; and the result would be, that on 
a balance of accounts with the world, France would 
become adebtor. ‘*‘ The bills on France,” says Mr. 
Senior, “‘ would then increase, and those on other 
countries in Francé would diminish, and the ex- 
changes would be against France throughout the 
commercial world. It is impossible that, under such 
circumstances she could retain for a month the five 
millions which I have supposed to have been paid 
to her. They would flow from her in every direc- 
tion.” But while the influx of the precious metals 
into France was thus operating to turn the exchanges 
against her, it is plain that their efflux from England 
would, in the identical ratio, be influencing the ex- 
changes in her favour. <A process the precise reverse 
of what had taken place in France would be going 
on in England; and the result would be, the return 





of the five millions almost as rapidly as they went 
out. 

‘*The only inconvenience that we should suffer | 
from the refusal of France to take our cottons | 
and our hardware in return for her silks, would be } 
that instead of the direct exchange of English for 
French commodities, we should give to France 
money ; France would export that money to Ger- 
many, Ilolland, and Russia ; and Germany, Holland, 
and Russia would return us that money in exchange 
for our manufactures ; that our trade would in short 
be circuitous, instead of direct.” 

To this general convergency of all exchanges to 
an equilibrium, there are however some trifling ex- 
ceptions. 

The first of these is what Mr. Senior calls a nomi- 
nal deviation, and is a pure error of language. Tad 
the rate of exchange between any two countries been 
adjusted upon an equal intrinsic value of the precious | 
metals in each, and were the coin of one, still re- 
taining its nominal amount, to incur a real deprecia- 
tion, it is obvious that in whatever ferms the rate of 
exchange was represented, an actual alteration would 
have taken place to all the amount of the deprecia- 
tion. ‘* The existing commercial par of exchange,” 
says Mr. Senior, ‘‘ between London and Paris is 
about 25 francs 474 centimes, (say 25 francs and a 
half) for a sovereign.”? Now supposing the sovereign 
by issuing from the mint with only half its usual 
quantity of gold, were to be deteriorated one half 
‘the real par would probably be only 123 franes 
for the sovereign, and this is the rate at which bills 
would be exchanged when the commerce of the two 
countries was in equilibrio. But if mercantile lan- 
guage were to remain unaltered, and 25 franes and a 
half for a sovereign were still called the par of ex- 
change, it is clear that the ordinary rate of exchange 
between England and France would be 50 per cent. 
against England, and in favour of France; or, in 
other words, the real par of exchange would vary 
50 per cent, from the nominal par.” 

For this variation, however, an allowance would 
be regularly made in practice, and it would conse- 
quently be a mere harmless continuance of *‘ an ob- 
solete nomenclature.” 

The other exceptions to which allusion is made 
exist in the case of the mining countries, against 
which the rate of exchange is, from natural causes, 
permanently unfavourable; and in that *‘ of a nation 
in which the stock of money has become larger or 





smaller than is requisite t ble he: ices to bear 
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their natural proportion to the rest of the commer- 
cial world.” In the case of increase, the excess will 
overflow into neighbouring states, and be productive 
of a general depreciation of currency. In that of sub- 
traction a vacuum will be created, and either the cur- 
rency of neighbouring states drained to supply it, or 
it will be replenished by the exchange of manufac- 
tures at the mouth of the mine. On these, however, 
our limits do not allow us to enlarge; we hasten on 
to the subjeot of the two succeeding lectures—the 
mercantile theory of wealth. 

Our readers will possibly be aware that it was 
long the darling folly of the two last centuries, to 
treat the wealth of a country as consisting exclusively 
in the quantity of its gold. It was to this delusion 
that what was technically termed the mercantile 
system was indebted for its origin,—a system, the 
grand object of which was, by forced contrivances for 
producing an excess of exportations over imports, 
to create a perpetual balance of debt in favour of 
one country from the other countries of the globe; 
and thus to secure a constant influx of gold for the 
liquidation of that eternally renewing balance. The 
statesmen of this system, Mr. Senior very uncere- 
moniously assimilates to the children, who, remark- 
ing that the increase of their toys kept pace with the 
influx of pieces of money into their father’s strong 
box, did all in their power to produce in his dealings 
an encouragement of every exchange in which he 
received money, and a discouragement of all in 
which he parted with it. The object to attain which the 
clumsy apparatus was set in motion has, however, 
long passed away, but its principle of prohibition sur- 
vives to the present hour; and not only is every 
partial abandonment of this principle acceded to 
with the greatest reluctance, but baby-statesmen still 
remain to advocate its policy. To account for its 
retention, and to expose the fallacious reasoning by 
which it is upheld, is the object of the greater por- 


tion of the remainder of these two lectures; and the 


mode in which they are executed proves how well 
their author combines with great knowledge of his 
science, a spirit of sound and comprehensive philo- 
sophical speculation. 

The first source to which he traces it is the fact, 
that ‘ though restrictions and prohibitions of impor- 
tation, and bounties on exportation, always occasion 
public loss, they produce, or are supposed to pro- 
duce, individual gain. And the preponderance in 
amount of the loss over the gain is more than com- 
pensated, so far as either acts on public opinion, by 
the concentration of the gain, and the diffusion of 
the loss.” 

While this diffusion is so wide as to leave 
the sufferer what Mr. Senior terms an “ unascer- 
tained person,” no one who observes the passing 
events of the day can fail to have been struck with 
the combining strength and noisy clamour with 
which the suppositious losers urge their claims, nor 
“‘ how trifling may be the individual gain which is 
offered aud admitted as an effectual counterpoise to 
a public loss.” Well may Mr. Senior observe, 
‘¢ other selfishness may be as intense, but none is so 
unblushing, because none is so tolerated, as that of 
a monopolist claiming a vested interest in a public 
injury.” 

In that ridiculous and disgusting feeling—the 
feeling of national jealousy, and the successful 
application of the epithet ‘ independent,” Mr. 
Senior discovers two other causes for the duration of 
a system, which, instead of conducing to national 
prosperity, must lead to impoverishment. The result 
of this national jealousy is shewn to have been so 
ruinous to England in her commercial intercourse 
with France, that *‘ though the wines of the Garonne 
would naturally be cheaper in London than in 
Paris,” and there are many others of her productions 
of which we might avail ourselves with equal ad- 
vantage, “the imports of Great Britain from France, 
instead of forming, as they naturally would do,a 
third or a fourth of our imports, do not exceed a 
fiftieth.” The term ‘‘ independence,” as a means of 
wealth, is shown to have been mistaken for abun- 
dance ; and that, consequently, before a country can 


profess to be independent of foreign supplies, it 








ought to combine within its own narrow bosom, the 
collective abundance of all the nations of the globe. 
Regarding ‘ independence,”’ however, as involving 
the means of security, Mr. Senior shows that reci- 
procity is the very essence of dependence, and 
that, consequently, a habit of leaning on other 
countries for supplies, brings along with it its own 
protection. England is a manufacturing country ; 
raw produce would consequently be the foreign sup- 
ply of which she would most stand in need; but 
this is a supply of ‘which the interest of the most 
powerful class of every community—the interest of 
the lords of the soil—would necessarily secure the 
continuance,—a position illustrated by our former 
relation with the Baltic states; in reference to 
which Mr. Senior observes, 

“‘ That our dependence on them for the principal 
materials of our navy,—a dependence carrying a 
peculiar appearance of insecurity, never seemed to 
diminish our strength during war, while the depen- 
dence on England of the Russian landholders for 
their rents, made peace with us absolutely essential 
to them; and actually enforced it by means of the 
unpunished murder of one sovereign, and unresisted 
menaces to another.” 

The remaining apologies for the prohibitive sys- 
tem, to which Mr. Senior alludes, are “ the imme- 
diate injury to the domestic producer with which the 
imported commodity would interfere,” and the sup- 
posed difficulty of a competition with foreigners in- 
duced by his national burthens. The former is 
quickly disposed of, by showing that the principle 
involved in it, if good for any thing, is good to pro- 
duce an absolute bar to a/l improvement. 

“ Printing,” says he, “‘ ruined the copyists; and 
the Turks, to protect their interests, prohibited it. 
Vaccination was deeply injurious to medical men. 
Steam-boats interfere with our coasters and packets. 
And if the vacuum engine should be perfected, it 
will in their turn deteriorate the value of the existing 
steam-boats. But would not any legislator have 
been hooted from his post who should, on these 
grounds, have prohibited or restricted printing, vac- 
cination, or steam-boats? Will the proprietors of 
coal-mines be heard if they pray that Mr. Perkins 
be restricted from making any improvements in the 
steam-engine which shall diminish the consumption 
of coal? And in what does the substitution of a 
foreign for a domestic commodity differ from the 
substitution of one domestic commodity for another?” 

National burdens are shown to press no heavier upon 
the home producer than upon any other manufacturer 
in the kingdom; and that, consequently, to make 
the existence of taxation a ground for an exclusion 
in favour of the home producer, is only to give him a 
preference at the expense of every other class. In 
most countries, and especially in this, taxation is 
universal. If there be reason then in the argument, 
equally universal should be exclusion. Moreover, it 
must be remembered, the existence of national bur- 
thens only affords increased motives for economy. 

** Because public honour,” Mr. Senior well re- 
marks, “ and even common honesty require that 
every man should contribute a portion of his income 
to the public creditor, should he therefore be re- 
quired to pay a larger sum than is necessary to his 
silk merchant?” 

Such are the arguments by which this miserable sys- 
tem of restriction is upheld, and that in the face of the 
clearest demonstrations by which science ever unfolded 
her truths to man. Nearly half a century ago Mr. 
Burke proclaimed the prosperity of the North Ame- 
rican colonies to be attributable to the permission 
left to ‘fa generous nature to take its own way to 
perfection.” In that short sentence was developed 
the whole principle ef economical science,—a prin- 
ciple so simple and intelligible, that nothing but 
sinister interest can ever have prevented its universal 
recognition. The time, however, will come, when 
public intelligence will force sinister interest to give 
way to public good ; and most cordially do we agree 
with Mr. Senior, that— 

‘If nothing should occur to check the world in 
its present state of improvement, and 1000 years 
hence, when all traces of the mercantile system which 
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at present clogs all our actions, and disturbs all our 
reasonings, shall have vanished ; when the rulers of 
every nation shall permit their subjects to use to the 
utmost their own advantages, and profit to the ut- 
most of the advantages possessed by their neigh- 
bours ; if, in that millenium of good sense, a copy of 
these lectures shall be discovered, I shall be con- 
sidered probably a recluse academic, totally unac- 
quainted with the real business of the world, and 
declaiming from my cloister against opinions and 
conduct too monstrous to have any but a visionary 
existence in my own imagination.” 





THAMES WATER. 

Report of the Commissioners appointed by his Majesty 
to Inquire into the State of the Supply of Water in 
the Metropolis. Ordered by the House of Commons 
tu he print d, 21st of April, 1828. 

An Investigation of the Properties of the Thames 
Water. Dedicated, by permission, to the Right 
Hon. Robert Peel. By Wittiam Lamune, M.D. 
London, 1828". 


Tue high character and well-known talents of the 
commissioners appointed by his Majesty to inquire 
into the above-mentioned subject, afforded a pledge 
to the public, at the time of their appointment, that 
the important duty entrusted to them would be dis- 
charged with zeal and ability, and we are sure that 
there is no one who has perused the Report which is 
the result of their labours, but will agree with us that 
this pledge has been amply redeemed. 

The commissioners, Dr. Roget and Messrs. Brande 
and Telford, after showing that the quantity of water 
supplied for the use of the metropolis was sufficient, 
or even superabundant, (a fact which, we believe, is 
not questioned,) preface their remarks upon its qua- 
lity, by the observation that, “ as it was a question 
in which the interests of a great number of indivi- 
duals and public bodies were deeply involved, and 
which had been the subject of acrimonious contro- 
versy, they had felt it their duty to begin by dismis- 
sing from their minds whatever previous impressions 
might have been received from the reports and state- 
ments which had been circulated, and to be guided 
in their judgments solely by the evidence which 
might be brought before them.” This sentiment, 
however honourable to them, we think has been ra- 
ther carried to an extreme by these gentlemen ; ac- 
tuated by their determination to ‘ set down nought 
in malice,” we fear that they have ‘“‘ greatly exte- 
nuated” the evils which it was their duty to inquire 
into, and we think that any one who has, like us, 
perused with attention the large body of evidence 
contained in the appendix to the Report, will concur 
In our Opinion, that the evidence would have justi- 
fied, and indeed that it called for, a much stronger 
report than the one just put forth by the commis- 
sioners. It would far exceed the limits of a work 
of this nature to go into a minute inquiry into the 
relative merits or demerits of the various companies 
by which the metropolis is supplied with water; we 
shall therefore confine ourselves to briefly dividing 
them into two classes, viz. those which supply Thames 
water, and those which make use of other sources ; 
and in such remarks as we may have to make on the 
subject, we shall carefully abstain from the use of all 
scientific terms; for although by entering into an ana- 
lysis of the chemical properties, &c. of the Thames 
water, we might he read with more attention by the 
* discerning few,”’ yet as our observations are ad- 
dressed to that large class of the community who 
come under the denomination of water-drinkers, 
nine tenths of whom would throw our paper aside 
with indifference, if, on glancing over it, their 
eye were to be caught by such terms as ‘ hydro- 
cyanic acid,” ‘peroxide of copper,” and thus lose 
the information which it is our earnest wish to con- 
vey to them; we think it better to confine ourselves 
to a plain exposition of the facts which have been 
brought forward in evidence before the commis- 





* Many of our readers will no doubt remember Dr. 
Lambe as the author of a treatise on the advantages of 
vegetable diet and filtered water, which appeared some 
years apo. 





sioners. The same reason will prevent us from re- 
viewing at present as it deserves the able pamphlet 
by Dr. Lambe, the name of which we have placed 
at the head of this article; suffice it to say, that it 
appears to us to be a work of great merit, and one 
which we can recommend to the perusal of our sci- 
entific readers.—Of the learned doctor’s evidence 
before the commissioners, we shall hereafter have 
occasion to take notice. 

To begin then as we proposed. It may appear 
rather a startling fact to our readers, that of the 
eight companies by whom the metropolis is fur- 
nished with water, sevent derive their supplies 
wholly from the River Thames, yet such is the fact: 
of these companies, five supply all that part of Lon- 
don and the adjacent villages which lie north of 
Thames, viz. :— 

The New River, 

The East London, 

The West Middlesex, 

The Chelsea, and 

The Grand Junction Companies. 

The remaining three supply the Borough of 
Southwark and the whole of the south shore of the 
river. They are— 

The Lambeth, 
The South London, and 
The Southwark Water Works. 

These companies furnish a daily supply of water 
to the metropolis and its environs of 29,000,000 
of gallons, thirteen of which are supplied by the 
New River Company. We had no idea that this 
company supplied so large a share of the water re- 
quired, and we are extremely glad to find that it is 
so, as from the evidence laid before the commis- 
sioners, it appears that no complaint whatever can 
be made of the water supplied by them so far as 
health is concerned, and that if the water is occa- 
sionally muddy, this effect is produced by circum- 
stances over which the company have no control, 
and which they would gladly remedy if it lay in their 
power. The circumstances we allude to are the 
right of drainage claimed by the proprietors of cer- 
tain adjacent lands, and the impossibility of prevent- 
ing the public from bathing in their canal, the com- 
pany having no farther power to prevent it than by 
warning the offenders off, as in the case of an ordi- 
nary trespass; indeed so solicitous are they to pre- 
serve their water in a pure state, as appears in the 
evidence, that they have offered to furnish, gratui- 
tously, a supply of water sufficient for the use of 
public baths, to be established in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis—an object which, we fully agree 
with the commissioners, would be one of manifest 
and general utility. We now turn to the second 
part of our Inquiry, viz. what is the state of the wa- 
ter supplied by the remaining seven companies, or 
in other words, what is the state of the River Thames. 
We wish that we could make the same report of it 
as of that supplied by the New River Company; but 
the case is far otherwise, and we should feel that we 
were ill discharging the duty which we owe to the 
public, if we disguised or modified our decided opi- 
nion, that it is in its present state neither more nor 
less than diluted poison. As to the question, whe- 


| ther it can, by any process, be rendered sufficiently 


pure for the use of the metropolis, we must confess 
that our own opinion entirely agrees with that of 
Mr. Mills, as detailed in his statement— 

‘‘ That a stream which receives daily the evacua- 
tions of a million of human beings, of many thou- 
sand animals, with all the filth and refuse of the va- 
rious Offensive manufactories, which of necessity 
must be carried on in one of the most populous cities 
of Europe cannot require to be analysed, except by 
a lunatic, to determine whether it ought to be pump- 


‘** The East London water-works are situated 
at Old Ford on the river Lea, but as the tide of the 
Thames flows up that river to the extent of a mile be- 
yond the works, and as their supplies are taken during the 
ascending tide, the description of water thus furnished 
will closely approximate to that of the Thames,’’—p. 4. 
The commissioners, in their reports, include the water 
furnished by this company under the head of ‘* Thames 
water.”” 





ed up as a beverage for the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis of the British empire.”—Appendix to Report, 
p.62. We shall, however, for the benefit of such of 
our readers as may be less particular in the matter 
than ourselves, proceed to prove, from the evidence, 
firstly, that the water is at present in the state we 
describe it, and, secondly, that by no possible mode 
of purification could it be materially improved. 

In the first place, as to its present quality, we 
have the evidence of Doctor Bostock, (the gentleman 
employed by the commissioners to analyse different 
specimens of the Thames water,) that the water of 
the Thames, though naturally ‘‘in a state of consi- 
derable purity, becomes, as it approaches the metro- 
polis, loaded with a quantity of filth, which renders 
it disgusting to the senses, and improper to be employed 
in the preparation of food.” 

Mr. Armstrong observes, “ That the sewers are 
continually discharging their horrid contents into 
the River Thames, no one can attempt to deny, and 
that the progress of the tide up the river defies any 
complete discharge ; so that, in fact, the filth is car- 
ried so far down the river, and again by the tide 
brought so far back, and the only difference is, that 
it has undergone a more complete mixture, render- 
ing its impurities less visible, but not less abomina- 
ble. Without expatiating on the particular situa- 
tions from whence the various companies take their 
supplies, and which, from their contiguity to the prin- 
cipal sewers, seem to confirm it as the opinion of the di- 
rectors, that sewer water is an advantage. I shall 
only observe, that the River Thames, so far up as the 
tide flows, can be considered neither more nor less 
than the great common sewer of London.” 

Dr. Paris, in his examination, states, that the wee 
ter he was supplied with was bad, very impure, of- 
fensive, and muddy, and could not be used, except 
for washing. Dr. Johnson’s opinion is to be found 
in the Medico-Chirurgical Review, vol. 14, p. 207, 
of which one extract is made in the appendix: — 

“It is absolutely astonishing, that in these days of 
refinement, and in a metropolis whose inhabitants 
pride themselves on delicacy and cleanliness, a prac- 
tice should obtain, at which posterity will shudder, 
if they can credit it. We do not believe that a pa- 
rallel instance of bestial dirtiness can he cited from 
any part of the globe.” 

Dr. Somerville stated, ‘ the water with which he 
had been supplied for years at his house in Hanover 
Square, was not only frequently, but generally im- 
pure, fetid, and offensive; it deposited much mud, 
and often contained enough to render its colour 
blackish ;” he farther adds, ‘‘ that it seemed to him 
that the question of the purity of the water had been 
placed on a very erroneous footing by many, who 
say that there is no ingredient in the water in Lon- 
don to produce disease, and that chemical analysis 
detects nothing deleterious in the mixture ; this rea- 
soning would equally apply to water taken from the 
pan of a water-closet. The very idea of impurity 
was, in his estimation, sufficient ground for rejecting 
water that flaws from so foul a source, or is contami- 
nated by having putrid, animal, or vegetable matter, 
in contact with it.” 

Mr. Mills observed, that ‘* the Thames is neither 
more nor less than the common sewer of London, so 
far as receiving the contents of all the sewers, which, 
on the north side, as numbered by the commission- 
ers of sewers, are ninety-nine, and on the southern, 
forty-six; indeed, there is no other recipient, and 
this commixture is conveyed by the ebb a few miles 
downward to the east, then by the flow repassing 
London a few miles upwards on the west, but nei- 
ther reaching Teddington nor the sea.” 

Mr. Wright, in his very able remarks on the state 
of the Thames water, contained in his memoirs, pre- 
sented to the commissioners, observes, that, ‘* dis- 
guise the fact as we may, the whole River Thames, 
from Chelsea to the Tower, is neither more nor less 
than one enormous common sewer, containing the 
impurities of a million of human beings, and form- 
ing a mass of filth, potlution, and putridity, in a 
state of constant agitation to and fro, such as never 
before was, or could be, collected together in so 
small space.” 
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We have thus extracted, as briefly as possible, the 
unanimous opinions of the medical gentlemen exa- 
mined on the subject, together with such of the evi- 
dence adduced by others, as appeared to us most to 
demand attention ; but were we to recapitulate the 
testimony of the many private individuals who are 
suffering under this grievance, and whose evidence 
consists chiefly of short answers to the questions pro- 
posed to them, in which the words “ filthy,” “ dis- 
gusting,” ‘‘ offensive in the extreme,” “ unfit for 
Christians,” &c. &c. are pretty liberally made use of, 
together with the no less strong wmplied evidence of 
others, who are stated to have been deterred from ap- 
pearing, from the dread of losing their future sup- 
plies, we might spin out this paper to the length of 
the report itself. We cannot, however, turn from 
this part of the subject, without calling the attention 
of our readers to the alarming fact, of which abun- 
dance of evidence has been brought before the com- 
missioners, that the water in the River Thames has 
been gradually deteriorating for the last eight or ten 
years, until it as at last become so bad as to be to- 
totally unfit for the support of the fish, in which it 
formerly abounded, that the trade of the fishermen 
is consequently almost entirely extinct, and even that 
the fishmongers are unable to keep live fish in water 
supplied from that source, without the danger of 
losing their whole stock in a very short time, or, as 
stated by some, ina few hours. The evidence, too, 
of the masters of vessels trading from Holland with 
eels, is very important, as it not only shows the state 
of the water in London, but also proves, from their 
own dearly-bought experience, how far down the 
river the evil extends, Trom them, it appears, that 
so far even as below Woolwich, they can perceive 
the noxious effects which the water produces on their 
fish, causing them to become uneasy—attempt to 


jump out of the water, and ina very short time to 


die; after which, they change colour, and become 
spotted, like snakes. Of the eight Dutch vessels 
mentioned in the evidence, as having arrived at 
Gravesend, with an average cargo of about 14,000lbs. 
of healthy eels to each vessel, not more than an 
average of 4000lbs. each were marketed alive, while 
twelve years ago, vessels, under the same circum- 
stances, would not have lost more than 30lbs. each 
per night. 

(in such facts as these, we need make no com- 
ment 

Ilaving now, we think, pretty clearly proved our 
first position, we shall proceed to the second, name- 
ly, that by no possible mode of purification could 
the Thames water be materially improved. There 
are but two modes, so far as we can find, proposed 
to accomplish this end, that of allowing the water to 
subside in reservoirs previously to issuing it to the 
public, and that of filtering it through sand, or some 
other substance. Of the first of these expedients, we 
shall say nothing, as it is already practised by most 
of the leading water companies, without the small- 
est success; indeed, it is the opinion of many, (in- 
cluding Dr. Bostock, vide appendix, p. 83,) that it 
ouly aggravates the evil, as the water is supposed by 
them to become more putrid and abominable by re- 
maining stagnant in the reservoirs, than it was when 
originally drawn from the Thames. 

We shall, however, quote the opinion stated by 
Mr. Wright, to have been given on this subject by 
Dr. Paris, at the public meeting held at Willis’s 
Rooms, on the 9th April :— 

** In answer to the assertion of a gentleman, that 
the new reservoirs would give the water time to set- 
tle, and deposit the particles of filth with which it 
was saturated, Dr. Paris observed, that the gentle- 
man appeared to be totally ignorant of the causes of 
the evil, and of the nature of the remedy, or he would 
not have talked of the water filtering in the reser- 
voirs, and there depositing the particles of filth. The 
impurity of the water, which so greatly injured the 
health of the inhabitants, arose not from particles of 
matter floating in the fluid, but from the quantities 
of matter which were held in chemical solution; 
these could be sepe 
cve r” 

And that of Mr. Armstrong, who says,—‘ That 


aled by no mechanical means what- 





several of the companies have been at great expense 
in making reservoirs, must in justice be admitted, 
but which, in no way, can tend, in the slightest de- 
gree, to the filtration of the water, as alleged by 
them ; they may assist in permitting the denser im- 
purities of the water to subside, but can in no way 
extract those poisonous qualities which water will 
naturally hold in solution.” 

The futility of the second mode of purification we 
shall expose in as few words as possible. If the 
question were, whether or not filtration would be 
effective in purifying water from any substances 
which might be mechanically suspended in it, we 
should agree with Dr. Bostock, (whose inference, 
that because he was able to purify the New River 
water by means of filtration, he must also be able to 
attain the same results in that of the Thames, we do 
not, for obvious reasons, admit,) that it would be 
perfectly efficacious, but, as the case stands, we think 
that it would so far make matters worse than they are 
at present; that it would disguise the evil without 
affording any remedy; in other words, that it would 
clear the water without cleansing it. Whoever has 
passed down the Thames at low tide, and has ob- 
served any of, the hundred and forty-five great com- 
mon sewers mentioned above, vomiting their horrid 
contents into the stream, must have seen that a great 
proportion of their filth runs into the river in an inky 
stream, almost as liquid as the Thames itself; now, 
as the operation of a filter only extends to the sepa- 
ration of fluids from solids, we should like to know 
how much of this impurity could be got rid of by 
such means. Supposing that a portion of the con- 
tents of one of these sewers were filtered, what result 
should we arrive at? We might probably procure 
a liquid colourless, perhaps even tasteless, but should 
we from thence argue that it was fit for domestic 
use? 

The Dutch eelmen believe that the destruction of 
their trade is occasioned by the admission into the 
river of the refuse water from the gas works. What 
remedy could we apply to ¢Ais evil? Will any filter 
separate water from water? or will any one believe 
that the gas-water can be filtrated to a state of puri- 
ty? We shall close our observation on this part of 
the subject by quoting two of the opinions given by 
the witnesses examined upon it. 

That of Dr. Yeates who states, “ that from the ex- 
neriments of Dr. Lamb and Dr. Thompson it is clear 
that this water holds animal or vegetable matter in 
solution which would not be got rid of by filtra- 
tion.”"—App. p. 51. 

(That of Dr. Paris we have just given above,) and 
that of Mr. Wright who says, * let it be granted that 
they can filter this quantity of water; will that fil- 
tration take off the vapidity, or cure the offensive- 
ness, or restore the spirit of the waters? The an- 
swer is obvious ’~-App. p. 143. 

Having thus disposed of the second point of our 
inquiry, we are naturally led to ask in the third place, 
in what manner the Reports made by the commis- 
sioners have been received by parliament and by the 
public, but as the subject has already led us to much 
greater length than we originally intended, we must 
defer, for the present, the further consideration of it. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


DISRAELVS CHARLES I. 


Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles the 
Kirst, King of England. By J. D’Israewt. Bvo. 
2 vols. London, 1828. Colburn. 
Aw almost universal, and a most unpleasant quality, 
characteristic of the writers of the eighteenth century 
is their studied artificial tone of coldness and scep- 
ticism upon subjects of most intimate concern to 
mankind. Without examining the causes to which 
this characteristic feature of a whole age of authors 
is attributable, or inquiring how far it may have 
arisen from the lack of adequate objects of national 
interest and excitement, from the consequent, or at 
least attendant, absence of the creative powers of 
genius from amongst us, or from the servile imita- 
tion of French models, which may be said to have 
been the mixed result of both the former causes, it 





is enough for our present pu to observe, that 
the same defect is visible in the writings of authors 
apparently most diverse in their character and talents. 
It is equally perceptible in the emphatic tones of 
Bolingbroke, in the swollen and half-animated sen- 
tences of Johnson, and even in the earlier essays 
and discourses of Burke. But a decuple illapse of 
the spirit descended on the scribes of history, and 
incased in thick-ribbed ice the decent prose of Dr. 
Robertson, the grave and learned irony of Gibbon, 
the would-be philosophical placidity of Hume. 


That this last historian still retains advocates 
amongst us is surprising; that Mr. d’Israeli is one 
of them, did men but know their interests, were more 
wonderful still. However little this ‘*‘ Commenta- 
tor on the Reign of Charles the First” may feel him- 
self enabled or inclined to follow the improved and 
liberal spirit of the age he lives in, yet assuredly, of 
all the host of writers in the last century the most 
unfortunate model he could have proposed to him- 
self for imitation—(as being able only to catch resem- 
blance in deformity,) the most unfortunate prototype 
of his design he could have kept before the eyes of 
his readers, (as being fruitful of comparison and re- 
gret,)is Hume. For though, weighed in the histo- 
rical balance, that writer must undoubtedly be found 
wanting, his philosophic character may plead bene- 
fit of clergy, in arrest of condemnation, by a refer- 
ence to his Essays. If his praised impartiality have 
no better basis than indifference and disregard to 
truth, the charms of the counterfeit almost reconcile 
our minds to the absence of the real virtue. If his 
systematic carelessness and frequent untruths are in- 
excusable, they have nevertheless been often excused, 
in consideration of the constant show of candour and 
clear-sightedness with which all his errors are ac- 
companied. But Mr. D’lIsraeli is a litterateur, and 
nothiug but a litterateur. He indulges all the vio- 
lence of prejudice and prepossession, unguarded by a 
panoply of elegant nonchalance. His industry and 
research, which are often really serviceable, only just 
make us tolerate the ludicrous absurdity of his con- 
stant endeavours to philosophize. 


‘* Why, then, declare book-learning is his scorn, 
When ‘tis by that alone he can be borne ?” 


Why remind us, that Hume, “when librarian of 
the advocate’s library, loved to indulge his inquiries 
reclining on his sofa, rather than by busying himself 
among the shelves,” when this flagrant memorial of 
literary improbity can only set us on reflecting that 
if Mr. D’Israeli had imitated the ‘ epicurean habits”’ 
he admires, the world would at least not have in- 
curred much danger of imbibing false philosophy 
from a writer who has only, by “ busying himself 
among the shelves,” acquired the reputation, (such 
as it is,) which he possesses. 

If our foregoing observations should appear too 
harsh, we must excuse ourselves by pleading as our 
precedent, the style of Mr. D’Israeli himself when 
speaking of the writers who preceded him, which, 
we candidly confess, has disinclined us to treat his 
own transgressions with forbearance or mercy. Har- 
ris, the well-informed and most impartial Harris, he 
distinguishes as “‘ perhaps the meanest writer in our 
language, both for style and philosophical thinking.” 
Brodie, whose exposure of Hume is the best service 
rendered in our times to English history, he dis- 
misses asa ** Scotch covenanter—a fit historiographer 
of the Calves Head Club.” Catherine Macauley 1s 
of course passed over as an ‘‘ unquoted and deserted 
name”—** pulled down for ever.” We are no great 
admirers of that spirited lady’s writings, but we find 
in them a zeal and fearless honesty, of which some, 
however slight, infusion would afford Mr. D’ Israeli 
a much better chance than he appears to us at pre- 
sent to have secured to himself, of e«aping the ob- 
livion he awards to the “ levelling reveries of that 
female historian.”’ 

We shall now proceed to look at these volumes in 
the light in which they were intended to be viewed 
by their author, and which it is his fault if we did 
not select at our outset :— 

“It is the object of these commentaries,’”’ says 
Mr. D'lsraeli, “ to form a necessary supplement to 
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our knowledge, by combining secret with public his- 
tory—these reflect light on each other. The revela- 
tions of private history give completeness to the im- 
perfect tale of the popular historian, and the great 
results of human events, which the private memoir 
cannot afford, are to be found in the record he opens 
forus. Vast and innumerable are the sources of se- 
cret history which, during the last half-century, have 
accumulated in masses; and we are furnished with 
materials for the history of human nature, to which 
the ancients could have no access. One particular 
department seems peculiar to our own times—the 
history of negotiations in the despatches of ambassa- 
dors. Immense archives of contemporary docu- 
ments are opened to us in the entire correspondence 
of eminent men, and the inedited history of manu- 
scripts. By these we may best learn the genius 
which prevailed when the transactions occurred ; by 
these the interest deepens of the great drama of his- 
tory. The narrative opens a living scene, and the 
motives of the personages are sometimes as apparent 
as their actions. It is not fanciful to say, that we 
often know more of our ancestors than they them- 
selves knew. Many asecret for them is none for us. 
The letter which was prayed to be thrown into the 
flames when read, we hold in our hands; the cabi- 
net conversation, unheard but by two great states- 
men, we can listen to. They viewed the man in his 
occasional actions ; we scrutinize into his entire life. 
They marked the beginnings, but we the ends. 

‘* From such sources, and with these views, have 
these imperfect commentaries been composed. | 
have long considered the age of Charles the First as 
the most favourable epoch for the purposes of histo- 
rical and philosophical investigation. It was an age 
when unsettled opinions and contested principles, 
produced such a variety of human conduct that all 
that has happened, or is happening since, seems only 
a repetition of attempts at what was then first disco- 
vered to be impossible; a consummation of what 
was then left unfinished; or a furtherance of what 
then remained imperfect.” 

(To be continued in our next. ) 





AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


The History of the Province of Massachusett's Bay, 
from 1749 to 1774. Comprising a Detailed Nar- 
“rative of the Origin and Early Stages of the Ame- 
rican Revolution. By Tuomas Hurcutnson, 
Esq., LL.D., formerly Governor of the Province. 
Edited from the Author's MS., by his Grandson, 
the Rev. Joun Hutcninson, M.A. 8vo. 
pp. 572. London, 1828. Murray. 


Tue dedication of this volume, by its editor, to Lord 
Lyndhurst, which opens with a weighty preamble on 
“the long period of revolutionary excesses in the 
province of Massachusett’s Bay,” and the preface, 
where the same reverend personage affirms that “the 
same deep respect for legitimate authority, and the 
same ready submission to its decrees, which the 
reader will discover in the whole of Governor 
Hutchinson's public conduct, as detailed in this 
work, descended, without diminution, to his late 
representatives, the editor’s venerated uncle and 
father,” had almost led us to anticipate a fund of 
amusement of that peculiar sort which is supplied 
by such disinterred memoirs as sometimes edify 
and divert us with the private opinions of our great- 
great-grandfathers. But Governor Hutchimson is 
only our ‘ grandfather,” and the only variation 
which is visible in this posthumous and final pub- 
lication from the plain matter-of-fact style of his for- 
mer volumes, is a very natural colouring of personal 
feeling and (not rancorous) political prejudice, com- 
bined with a sort of ministerial morality, on the 
strength of which he narrates wich the utmost indif- 
ference a series of wretched colonial intrigues, im- 
putes to almost all the revolutionary leaders exactly 
the same low motives he admits without scruple to 
have prevailed amongst the servants of the crown, 
and decides upon the conduct of a free-spirited peo- 
ple from the miserable maxims of provincial govern- 
ment. 

The great value of a work like this is happily in- 








dependent of the author’s public principles—we had 
almost said character. For if he has only fairly re- 
presented so much of that which passed before his 
eyes as he had no direct interest in misrepresenting, 
his book will be a most important record ; and will 
probably furnish data for correcting the mis-state- 
ments which may occur in it by negligence or de- 
sign. Had we no better account of the era of the 
Commonwealth than might be gathered from the 
papers of Lord Clarendon, we might make shrewd 
guesses at the truth of history in those times; much 
more might we form a very tolerable estimate of the 
principal causes leading to the war of independence, 
had we not a single document to refer to but the 
history of Governor Hutchinson. 

The close-linked necessity and regular order of 
events and proceedings from the outset are the most 
striking feature of this memorable struggle, resulting 
from the character, the habits, and condition of a 
whole people. The apparent torpid state of popular 
feeling, so soon succeeded by an universal spirit of 
resistance, when the feebleness of delegated power 
was exchanged for vain attempts at its tyrannical 
exercise, (the only alternation which the world has 
yet seen in the vicious system of colonial govern- 
ment,) bears a fanciful resemblance at least to the 
change exhibited by salts which have been kept in 
solution when subjected to the action of heat—the 
rapid and brilliant shooting of their crystals on all 
sides being not more surprising than the perfect re- 
gularity and symmetry of the ramifications, 

“It was not easy,’’says Mr. ILutchinson, ‘‘ to devise 
a system of subordinate government less controlled by 
the supreme, than the governments in the colonies. 
Every colony had been left to frame its own laws, 
and adapt them to the genius of the people, and the 
local circumstances of the colony. Massachusetts 
in particular was governed by laws varying greatly 
from, though not repugnant to, the laws of England. 
Not only their penal laws, their forms of adminis- 
tering justice, the descent of estates, varied from the 
English constitution, and were settled to their own 
minds; but they had been allowed to establish a 
mode of religious worship, and a form of church go- 
vernment and discipline which, at most, might be 
said to be only tolerated in England.” 

Mr. Hutchinson’s narrative of the first attempt at 
applying these powers of self-government, of which 
the beneficial operation had hitherto been only ex- 
perienced in the separate internal administration of 
each province, to the establishment of a federal 
union, will be read with much interest by those who 
love to contemplate the first auspicious throes and 
forebodings of that birth which was, ere long, to star- 
tle and enlighten the world. We are sorry that we 
cannot afford space for quotation. It is singular 
that the plan of a convention of delegates was origi- 
nally recommended by the government of England 
to guard against the French and to negotiate with 
the Indians. 

The following passage is strongly illustrative of 
the spirit of well-grounded distrust which prevailed 
in the colonies towards the government at home, and 
the mischievous effects, at least negative and frustra- 
tive, which must result from all allegiance to a fo- 
reign executive. 

“* There was an affair, of some importance to the 
province, which came under consideration in the 
assembly, while Mr. Phips was in the administra- 
tion. Many of the province laws had become ob- 
solete; others, by frequent additions and alterations, 
were perplexed and unintelligible, and had been dif- 
ferently understood and acted upon, at different 
times, and on different occasions. 

“‘The case had been much the same in Virginia, 
where the assembly had made a general revisal of 
their code of laws, except such as were personal, or 
of a private nature, and had framed, very success- 
fully, a complete and well-digested body, which was 
well approved of by government in England. This 
success was the occasion of an instruction from the 
lords justices, the king being in Hanover, to the go- 
vernor of Massachusetts Bay, to recommend to the 
assembly a like revisal of their laws, to be passed, 
and sent to England for the royal approbation. 





“In consequence of a message from the lieute- 
nant-governor to the two houses, the couneil ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the proposal in con- 
junction with a committee of the house; but the 
house declined joining; and, though the lieutenant- 
governor repeated his recommendation, they neg- 
lected or refused to comply with it. 

‘¢ Tt was allowed that the laws were deficient, and 
it was evident that, if any law should be repealed by 
the assembly, and other provision be made by a new 
law, and the king should disallow the new law, he 
would also disallow the repeal, and the old law 
would remain in force; for the king could not dis- 
allow part of a law and approve of other parts. This 
was a security for any favourite law, which the peo- 
ple might suspect the king wished they had not ap- 
proved of. And then no new law could be imposed 
upon them ; because no alteration could be made 
in England, but the whole must be allowed or re- 
jected, as it originated in the province. Many ac- 
knowledged that there was the appearance of much 
benefit from the proposal, and they could not see 
any danger. A majority, however, were jealous of 
a latent design. They feared that, in the prosecu- 
tion of the business, a way would be found to give 
a new construction to some of their laws, especially 
some which respected the ecclesiastical part of the 
constitution. It was also a part of the plan, and 
very necessary, that there should be a clause in every 
law, suspending the operation of it until the king’s 
pleasure should be known. A prejudice had long 
lain upon the minds of people against such a clause, 
though it is not easy to conceive of any inconve- 
nience which could arise from it; and it was added, 
that, in the present state of the laws, the people were 
well satisfied; that the effect of alterations was un- 
certain, and that, therefore, it was best not to at- 
tempt them. 

‘“A year or two after, the house, upon the mo- 
tion of one of the members, appointed a committee 
to join with a committee of council in revising the 
whole body of laws, and making such amendments, 
repeals, &c., as should be judged necessary. The 
council in their turn then refused a concurrence with 
the house. Thus a measure failed, which, if it had 
been prosecuted, might have been very beneficial to 
the province.” 

The “ new construction” apprehended in the law 
“ respecting the ecclesiastical part of the constitu- 
tion,” refers to an act talked of in England for esta- 
blishing an American episcopate, a measure as di- 
rectly in defiance of the feelings of those on whom it 
was intended to operate as the recent billeting of 
3 or 400 Church of England clergy on a people of 
the’same continent, equally reluctant to but unripe for 
resistance. 

As a prelude to the memorable stamp act of 1764, 
an act passed increasing the duty on sugar, and im- 
posing duties on several other articles not previously 
charged with any,— 

“‘ Upon this occasion, exception was taken against 
taxes by parliament, as being incompatible with the 
rights of the people, unless represented. Mr. Otis 
wrote a pamphlet, which was printed in the begin- 
ning of 1764, upon the same subject. The town of 
Boston was convened soon after for the choice of 
representatives. The instructions given to them by 
the town contain the sentiments of the pamphlet. 
As it was supposed that the bill had passed into an 
act, they require their members, in such a case, to 
promote in the house an application for a repeal ; 
‘ for if our trade may be taxed, why not our lands ? 
—why not the produce of our lands, and every thing 
we possess or make use of? This, we apprehend, 
annihilates our charter rights to govern and tax our- 
selves. It strikes at our British privileges, which, 
as we have never forfeited them, we hold in com- 
mon with our fellow subjects who are natives of 
Britain. If taxes are laid upon us in any shape, 
without our having a legal representative when they 
are made, are we not reduced from the character 
of free subjects to the miserable state of tributary 
slaves?’ ” 

The reception of the stamp-act in America, Its 
esisted operation, and its final repeal, are too well 
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known to need our notice, But we are really sorry 
that we cannot afford space for extracting the nar- 
rative of a riot which took place at Boston, which is 
illustrative equally of the weakness of the govern- 
ment and the determined opposition of the people. 
It is the very model of a quiet and comfortable in- 
surrection. 

The following strikes us as an admirable counter- 
part of Dogberry’s address to the watch :— 

“A burglary having been committed near one of 
the places where a centinel was posted, it caused an 
examination of him before one of the justices of the 
town. Being asked whether he was upon guard at 
the time? he answered—yes. Whether he saw any 
person break into Mr. Gray’s house?—Yes. Whe- 
ther he said any thing to them?—No. Why he did 
not ?—Because he had orders to challenge nobody. 
Whether he looked upon them to be thieves ?—Yes. 
Why he did not make an alarm, and cause them to 
be secured ?—Because he had orders to do nothing 
which might deprive any man of his liberty! This 
story was generally reported and believed, tuough 
probably invented for a pleasant amusement.” 


One more extract of the lighter kind, and we have 
done :— 

“The spirit of liberty spread where it was not 
intended. The under graduates at Harvard College 
had been long used to make excuses for absence 
from prayers and college exercises; pretending de- 
tention at their chambers by their parents or friends, 
who came to visitthem. The tutors came into an 
agreement not to admit such excuses, unless the 
scholar came to the tutor, before prayers or college 
exercises, and obtained his leave to be absent. This 
gave such offence, that the scholars met in a body, 
under and about a great tree, to which they gave the 
name of the Tree of Liberty! There they came into 
several resolves in favour of liberty; one of them, 
that the rule or order of the tutors was unconstitu- 
tional. The windows of some of the tutors were 
broken soon after, by persons unknown. Several of 
the scholars were suspected and examined. One of 
them falsely reported, that he had been confined 
without victuals or drink, in order to compel him toa 
confession; and another declared that hehad seen him 
under this confinement. This caused an attack upon 
the tutors, and brickbats were thrown into the room, 
where they had met together in the evening, through 
the windows. Three or four of the rioters were dis- 
covered and expelled. The three junior classes went 
tothe president, and desired to give up their chambers 
and to leave the college. The fourth class, which 
was to remain but about three months, and then to 
be admitted to their degrees, applied to the presi- 
dent for a recommendation to the college in Connec- 
ticut, that they might be admitted there. The over- 
seers of the college met on the occasion, and, by a 
vigorous exertion of the powers with which they 
were entrusted, strengthened the hands of the pre- 
sident and tutors, by confirming the expulsions, and 
declaring their resolution to support the subordi- 
nate government of the college; the scholars were 
brought to a sense and acknowledgment of their 
fault, and a stop was put to the revolt.” 

We must here close our comments on the volume 
before us, and we conclude with recommending it 
to attentive perusal. It is written in a clear and un- 
ambitious style, and abounds in facts most curiously 
illustrative of the proximate causes and the rapidly 
changing features of a revolution the most impor- 
tant in its consequences, although, perhaps, the 
quietest in its progress, which is recorded in the 
page of modern history. The lover of classic story 
may here contrast his recollections of the devotion 
of hostile heads to the infernal, with the sacrifice of 
hostile tea-chests to the submarine deities. The 
fine gentleman may sneer as he pleases at a rebel- 
lion in the glorious cause of cottons and molasses ; 
but the friend of civil freedom will not fail to ac- 
knowledge the men of Boston its defenders against 
threatened subversion* ; + and the advocate of the 


* Governor Hutchinson in vain endeavours to explain 
away the following passage in one of lis private letters, 
which, unluckily for him, was made public in Boston, 





sacred rights of conscience must revere them as 
the first who dared proclaim their uncontrolled ex- 
istence. 





THE ENGLISH IN FRANCE, 


{Concluded from our last.) 

We had intended to close our review of these agree- 
able volumes, with some strictures of ageneral kind 
on the comparisons, almost always unfavourable to 
this country, which the author has occasionally in- 
troduced, between the modes of mind and ae hen 
tion now prevalent in England and France. It 
has, however, occurred to us, that our own views 
upon the subject will be more properly developed 
in & separate essay, while it is no more than justice 
to the author before us, to lay his sentiments before 
our readers in his own words. 

The following is an extract from a letter from a 
young Englishman in Paris to a reverend friend in 
England :— 

‘© What a difference of mind there is betwixt the 
two nations, even upon the firet view! There is 
a freshness about that of French youth that I feel 
myself to want, that | know my English cotempo- 
raries to want. Howisthis! It must come from 
our early over-exertion, our laborious boyhood and 
youth, our premature introduction to classic beau- 
ty, to philosophic speculation, to scientific truth, 
long ere we can taste, prize, or comprehend them, 
What is the consequence? An idle and apathetic 
manhood, bdasé in taste, constrained in the powers 
of understanding, all truth breathed upon ull we 
turn from it, and every genuine source of enthusi- 
asm dried up for us and exhausted, ere we, by 
growth and nature, begin to feel natural thirst 
therefor. 

“The comparative idleness of the young Irench- 
man, his rhetoric, his lecture-attendance, his su- 
perficial knowledge of the classic tongues, are all 
of advantage to him. He begins the world of know- 
ledge and the world of lite together. He is free, 
vigorous, enthusiastic, unencumbered with a pre- 
judice, a worshipper of the divinity of Truth, He 
begins his race just at the age when we conclude 
it, unless, indeed, worldly ambition direct our 
steps; and that is neither the goal nor the race | 
would speak of. 

“You cannot imagine how refreshing, to use a 
cockney but not inexpressive term, the conversa- 
tion vf such companions proves to me, after the 
empty jargon, the affected phrase, the mocking 
and seltish knowingness, that I heard, and of course 
adopted, at home. IL here enjoy communion of 
mind with my friends and acquaintances: there, 
eve’ the most serious discussion ran on imterest, 
characters, probable events in private or public 
life, with a varnish of insincere raillery spread o’er 
all—a tore of contemptuous trifling, iu appearance 
gay, but in spirit bitter, which one was compelled 
to conform to, and yet could not but in soul de- 
spise. There was no bonne foi, as bere, in any 
oue’s professions or arguments, no genuine warinth, 





and which indicates sufficiently what sort of state regimen 
was intended for the colonies by the most moderate of 
their rulers :— 

‘+ I never think of the measures necessary for the peace 
and goud order of the colonies without pain: there must 
be an abridgment of what are called English liberties: 1 
relieve myself by considering, that in a remove from the 
state of nature to the most perfect state of government, 
there must be a great restraint of natural liberty : J doubt 
whether it is possible to project a system of government 
in which a colony, 3000 miles distant, shall enjoy all the 
liberty of the parent state: I am certain I have never yet 
seen the projection. 

+ Let it never be forgotten that a part of the quarrel 
of the New-Englanders with the government of Great 
Britain arose from THE DETERMINATION OF THE 
FORMER NOT TO TOLERATE THE FURTHER IM- 
PORTATION OF SLAVES, (they have since abolished 
slavery altogether ;) an importation absolutely forced on 
them by England, in consideration of the vested rights of 
the Royal African Company!!! With an admirable 
grace does this country upbraid America with tolerating 
slavery,—a curse by HER inflicted on her colonies,—a 
curse which itis not HER fault if the New-England 
states have nobly got rid of. 





and political heat. is in nd no medium 
betwixt persifiage and downright passion. Why? 
Philosophy is a dead letter, in all its kinds and 
branches; policy is practical; taste, the faculty of 
being morbidly excited. Thought necessarily is 
dead: the mind is altogether without generous fuod; 
and any motion apart from personal ambition is 
Quixotism. How ye scout a philanthropist—how 
ye mock a lover of the human race! Here tLe be- 
ing is suffered, here he thrives, here he is not mock- 
ed, neither considered a hypocrite, nor yet a fool, 
This state of things gives me pleasure as a behold- 
er—it gives it me as a man. 

_ “But perhaps you will say I must have fallen 
into bad or into empty society at home. This I 
deny. Mine was a fair aoe of the generality. 
All of my acquaintances were, I believe, honoura- 
ble men. Now here I find them not my honoura- 
ble, but virtuous, an epithet unknown in England, 
unless in the pulpit, and contemned as pragmatical. 
My compatriots, too, were not wanting in shrewd- 
ness or talent, or yet in information, but they had 
no exalted views, no enthusiasm, no one ennobling 
principle, save that of private honour, about them. 
Young as they were, they had the views, and the 
hopelessness, and the selfishness, and the cynicism 
of age upon them, They had of their years nought 
but the blooming cheek and the auimal spirits: the 
physical characteristics, in short—not one of the 
mental. I wonder no longer, that the moral aspect 
of his country produced at once all the misanthropy 
of Byrou. 

You will bere be likely to remark, what I should 
myself have thought, had I at all endeavoured to 
anticipate in idea the state of the country which I 
now contemplate. From the high and extravagant 
enthusiasm that attended the Revolution, from the 
unexampled impulse and excitement that was then 
given to hope, and from the chill, the check that 
such feelings, so called forth, were visited with— 
the consequences of this revulsion I should have 
expected to have found in total apathy and world- 
liness, in a mistrust alike of Providence and in 
man’s amelioration. But patriotism and a philan 
thropic spirit partakes in this of the spirit of re:i- 
giou—the more you trample upon it, the more will 
it take rvot and flourish, Our Sydneys succeeded 
to our Hampdens; and here the Foys and Constants 
succeed to the Barrares and the Condorcets. When 
liberty flourishes in the country, and man’s moral 
progress is manifest and seen, its followers are, if 
not less warm, far more moderate in the expression 
of that warmth, and the electric fire is not so vie 
vidly abroad fur the young and generous to catch 
and be inflamed by. This may naturally account 
for things that displease me in my own land; but 
their aspect displeases me not the less.”’ 

We have already said, in a former number, that 
we like this author’s general speculations much 
better than the descriptions of character by which 
he illustrates them, The former, we think it would 
require a considerable excess of Johu-Bullism to 
quarrel with; the latter, without pretending to 
an extraordinary share of that nig agree quality, 
we seldom relish. Our author has repeated the 
mistake of Godwin, who, when he had delineated 
accurately enough, the evil influence exerted on 
the mind, by the rules of our must reputable trades 
and professions, jumped immediately to the pithy 
conclusion, that our clergy were all hypocrites, our 
lawyers all knaves, and our soldiers all fools. 


and nothing that capone it save selfish party 








THE DRAMA. 


As none of the theatres, English, Italian, or French, 
have produced any remarkable novelties this week, 
we have filled up the space which we allotted in our 
last number to articles on the drama, with criticisms 
on the fine arts generally. We do not hold our- 
selves bound to actors and managers to furnish any 
regular account of their proceedings, but only bound 
to supply our readers with the articles which, in our 
opinion, will contribute most to their amusement 
and edification. 
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TRAVELLING TRIFLES.—No. IT. 





TOWNS. 


Tue hurrying of people to and fro, with their nati- 
onal habits and features, like luggage in their train, 
has the effect of assimilating one portion of the globe 
to another, and softening the characteristics of this 
country as they fall into those of its neighbour, so 
that no actual chasm between them is any where to 
be found. Thus it is we manage to be perfectly at 
home in the midst of all that is strange and unnatu- 
ral to us; for the steps to the very apex of foreign 
peculiarities are ascendible without the least emo- 
tion or surprise, and the bundle of nationalities at 
Rome is so compounded as to have but one or two 
with which we had not been previously acquainted 
at Florence, where again we had added but the same 
small increment to the former stock at Milan, and 
so on till we have analyzed the whole medley to its 
simple and primitive form, such as we found it upon 
our landing at Calais. 

The form and fashion of continental towns in 
no wise move our wonder, as we pass through 
them, and for the aforesaid reason. But let us re- 
member what they were, and how monstrous they 
look. The Spanish, with their thick high houses, 
narrow streets, and the squat carriages jostling the 
passers by ; the balconies filled with geraniums and 
roses, or, if it be a festival, clothed in damask tapes- 
try to conciliate the saint; may be, too, a black- 
eyed damsel, “herself the fairest flower,” distin- 
guishing with feigned doubt her lover in the crowd 
below ; or herself forming a part in the procession 
that now returns from high mass, with devotional 
look, ill seconded by her pert tripping and gaudy 
movements. And then the odour of things new and 
old; the composite smell that offends the nostril; 
not such as arises from the combination of our Eng- 
lish foulnesses, but the tythe, the evaporation, the 
aromatic essence of garlic, and oil, and onions, and 
Sardinias, and ancient cabbage. Nor should the 
Almeida be forgotten, with its crowd of happy indo- 
lent creatures, sunning themselves in the favour of 
their idols,—whether it be beauty, or riches, or idle- 
ness,—and throwing a voice into every nook between 
the stately trees, where the whispers of love, the prat- 
tle of gossip, the fervour of debate, the laugh and 
the song, fill the air with a confused hum of many 
voices. 

The French may be cleaner and more cheerful, 
but not so pompous and strange. It is hard, but it 
must be so, and thou, oh! France, the first stepping- 
stone of Englishmen on their endless rambles, must 
be content to have the mark of their foot visibly im- 
pressed on thee. Let me forget those spots where 
one taint of ourselves is to be seen; and now, sweet 
reader, fancy me, stopped at the gate of a fortified 
Italian city, waiting for the sluggish officer who has 
just demanded my passport. The fellow has an in- 
definable countenance, semi-offlicial, semi-sneakish, 
vacillating between his hopes of a rega/o and his fears 
of our resistance. He returns, after much senseless 
delay, to tell us that the paper will be sent to my 
inn; meaning, that thereupon another man will be 
entitled to a douceur as bearer thereof. We advance 
through the archway, over the bridge, about which 
the postilion has possibly a warlike tradition, and so, 
crossing the overgrown ramparts, we reach the inha- 
bited suburb. There are a few idlers gazing at my 
carriage, and along unfrequented street composed 
of two lines of lofty unhappy houses, still called pa- 
laces, though either untenanted, or used as ware- 
houses. We arrive at a spacious area, in the centre 
of which is the celebrated piece of statuary by San 
Sovino, John of Bologna, or the like, and thence, 
having passed tbe theatre, we halt immediately be- 
fore a straggling Albergo. Great cries of “garcon” 
are then heard from the drivers to the door-post 
lounger, from him to a fille de-chambre, and from 
her by a thousand echoes on all sides the courtyard, 
to every inmate of the house. Anon, a nonchalant 
youth, or dapper old boy unlocks my vehicle, and 
assures me of a safe lodging. The hall and staircase 
are decorats d with lar ve escule heons, or wooden pic- 





tures, whereon are commemorated all the illustrious 
guests who have done honour to “ Petro et Aloysiz 
conjugi,” with the date and circumstances appertain- 
ing in no mean Latin. I find, as of course, the Km- 
peror of Austria, Rayner, the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, and last, not least, Caroline of England, with 
her suite; and when I reach my bed-room am con- 
firmed in my conjecture that I occupy the very sheets 
that were employed on one sacred, four ducal, and 
two imperial occasions. The grand room, or chief 
parlour, has in it one long table and half a dozen 
chairs. I sit alone in a space of forty feet by thirty, 
chewing bouwilli and Parmesan. Then comes a ready- 
witted thief to show me the curiosities. There isa 
church, with pictures by Andrea del Sarto or Cara- 
vaggio. There isa library with manuscripts; among 
the rest, two autographs of Romulus. I admire the 
old tower by the river, and think my guide in the 
right for d g the military despotisin. I refuse 
to purchase a view of the Great Square, price three- 
pence, English currency, as being too dear, and go 
to a play of Nota’s at the theatre; I return home 
very tired, and find a large party squabbling about 
beds. My own room opens into a corridor; I look 
out, and remark that several windows are illuminated 
all round the court-yard, and guess that the house- 
hold has been enlarged. I sleep on a mattrass two 
feet thick, well stuffed and elastic with the springy 
leaves of the Indian corn, dried, and between sheets 
coarser than my glass cloths. Suddenly I am dis- 
turbed, and a blaze of light darts full upon me from 
some unknown source. [ start up from my repose, 
and discover that it is streaming in from what ap- 
pears to be a window, before unnoticed. Jumping 
up, I proceed to examine the cause of this strange 
appearance, and the window turns out to be the up- 
per part of a low door communicating with the next 
apartment. There, on a table quite fronting me, is 
placed the burning lamp; ata little distance, in the 
corner of the room, perchance near the bed-place, | 
can trace a white figure bending towards the ground, 
and beside the table I see the profile of a lovely 
girl, engaged, as it would seem, in prayer; and I can 
observe her uplifted eye, and her moving lips, but 
the eye is the blue eye of feeling and love, and I can- 
not see the crucifix, nor is she telling her beads; I 
have found the link between angel and woman, and 
hurrying back to my pillow, now for the first time 
rejoice that I am born, like that fair creature, in our 
blessed England ! 

This piece of raving has put me out of conceit 
with minute recollections of places and persons that 
have not interested me; for now, as then, the sweet 
phantom of that moment raises me above myself, and 
I can no longer think of men and their dwellings. 
Yet one recollection akin to it, in some measure, may 
be here set down. It was at the little town of Tre- 
viglio, in the district of the Bergamasco, that I ar- 
rived one evening towards the decline of the year. 
The character of the peasants in this province, as in 
the Veronese, is highly moral and amiable. It was 
Sunday, and the youths were mingling with the rus- 
tic beauties of the place as the taste of each guided 
him in the choice of a companion. The houses, of 
irregular forms and height, were so disposed as to 
give a serpentine direction to the principal and al- 
most only street: along this promenade were troop- 
ing in pairs and companies many groups of people, 
making their way towards the favourite resort,—a 
green walk quite overshaded by high trees which lay 
along a piece of undisturbed water. In their festal 
dresses, thus pursuing their innocent pleasure, they 
seemed like the children of Arcadia, and the beauti- 
ful scenery around might have borne out the delu- 
sion. Treviglio—not a place of the size and consi- 
deration just now described, but rather a sample of 
small post towns lying on the high road to the capi- 
tal of the province—boasted neither of its fine arts 
nor its fortifications, yet had it a theatre and two 
inns. I was at the Albergo Reale, and immediately 
opposite my window swung the proud sign of the 
chief hotel, “‘ della Regina d’Inghilterra,” who was 
accordingly displayed on a pendant board, wonder- 
fully delineated. Underneath her was a single- 
masted ship, in which an armed sentinel and herself 








were taking a voyage. (Biographical, hem!) I ima- 
gined, however, that the ship was represented in per- 
spective as the armed centinel, and therefore, by ne- 
cessity, the queen with her crown were respectively, 
higher by some inches than the main-mast. I won- 
der if they had taken thought, to be able to add so 
many cubits to their stature ? 

After my evening meal, I was attracted to the 
kitchen by the sounds of music in an adjoining 
room. It proceeded from two poor minstrels,—a 
man and his wife, who were entertaining, or rather 
Striving to entertain a rude company, little able to 
appreciate their fitness forthe task. Never was I 
more instantly struck than with the sweetness and 
delicacy, and signs of native talent displayed by one 
of the performers. His flute was accompanied by 
the guitar of his companion, and its chords were in- 
troduced with equal judgment and power. Without 
proceeding further, | ordered the cameriere to lead 
them up stairs when their immediate office was over, 
and in a few minutes a low tap at the door prefaced 
the entrance of the two musicians. One, a female, 
was occupied in assisting her blind husband, whose 
insecure step and feeble voice told of a deeper afflic- 
tion than even the want of sight. He was a thin 
tall man, with a drawn sickly countenance, very pale 
and sunken. His blindness was not outwardly 
shown, and there remained a look of former brillianey 
well harmonizing with the intellectual but melan- 
choly expression of his face. He had not been in 
the room a moment when it became evident that he 
was suffering from a difficulty of breathing. But he 
persisted that it was nothing; or at any rate only 
caused by the quick motion up the stairs, and so 
commenced his music. It was an Italian air, with 
some very elegant variations, and, as I afterwards 
discovered, of his own composition. With the same 
sweetness which had at first attracted me, he accom- 
plished his concerto, and I became more than ever 
assured that he was labouring beneath a deadly com- 
plaint that would not long leave him master of such 
means of delight. His modesty would not allow 
him to receive any praises ; he evidently thought that 
he deserved none; and when I persisted in my ad- 
miration, the confesssion wrung from him by a dis- 
belief of his own deserts, was at length made: he 
had come but that morning from a hospital, where 
he had been for some time confined for a pulmo- 
nary complaint, and which he had left prematurely 
to enjoy once more his favourite life of minstrelsy, 
though prohibited by the physician. His illness 
had taken from him the power of exertion; he could 
no longer command the instrument as he had done, 
and his vexation on this account induced him to tell 
me the unhappy tale. I could plainly discover the 
fettered hand, the restrained flights ; the beauty that 
remained indicated what was gone, and never have 
I witnessed a more painful sight than that of the 
poor minstrel, his soul all song, and his mind per- 
plexed with remembrance of his former proficiency, 
now reduced to the condition of a tiresome and me- 
chanical bungler. He had the most complete ear 
and faculty of music I ever met with in an untutored 
man; his mode of executing the airs of his country 
was in itself most masterly and touching: but his 
own compositions, the air, the modulations, but 
above all an ad libitum accompaniment to a song 
of his companion, were proofs of a rare and wonder- 
ful talent I inquired afterwards about him in this 
village, (his native place,) and every one spoke 
warnily and affectionately of him. They said he had 
been a wanderer over the world with his flute and 
violin. His attachment to this mode of life drew 
hin. from his home, and he was on the point of mak- 
ing a voyage from some distant port, I believe to 
England, when prevented by the malady which 
drove him home to a hospital, and forced him from 
his music. He was on that day let loose from his 
restrictions ; but the eagle was drooping his proud 
head, and rather than sound such weak strains as 
those to which his illness limited him, he would 
hang his harp on the willows for hfe. That life will 
be but a short one. The slow hand of decay has al- 
ready paralyzed those beautiful faculties which were 
his pride and honour, and a little while will suffice 
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to see the swan cold in death, and, hardest fate of 
all, deprived of his privilege, his long hope, to chant 
his own requiem ! 

I grow fantastic, and have forgotten that my theme 
was towns and cities, and the haunts of men. I 
cannot return to it. 
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HAMLET, 


[r Shakspeare had not written the play of Hamlet, 
his critics might, perhaps, have said, that although 
he had portrayed to admiration the marked and ob- 
vious passions of mankind, and had exhibited these 
in all their forms, and in all their degrees, from the 
boldest manifestations of their power, to their most 
disguised and secret influence,—there was yet one 
region of the mind into which he had not entered—a 
region of more difficult conquest than that airy king- 
dom of sprites and fairies, which he so well knew 
how to govern. They might have said that he had 
never seized upon those deep, yet wayward, emotions 
which have not their origin in the interests or objects 
of life; that moral melancholy which, to all who feel 
it not, appears so causeless ; that aspiration which 
has no aim; that discontent which has no wish ; 
that lofty ennui, and thrilling indifference which dis- 
regards or despises the details of human existence, 
but is never weary of looking at it from aloof, as a 
thing of strangest mystery. But Shakspeare has 
written Hamlet, and all this, and much more, he has 
embodied forth in the person of the young prince, 
As is the case with all works of highest genius, the 
commonest beholder cannot fail to be struck with the 
portrait which the poet has here represented, while 
the full appreciation of its excellence is reserved to, 
comparatively, a few. There is one circumstance, 
indeed, which has tended, universally, to obscure the 
perception of this character—the prevalent notions 
on the feigned madness of Hamlet—and it is to this 
subject that we shall chiefly address ourselves in the 
following paper. According to the common idea 
upon this point, those parts of the dialogue which 
exhibit, we think, most strikingly, the state of Ham- 
let’s mind, and the wild and singular passions by 
which he is agitated, are viewed as mere imitations 
of insanity, as follies and extravagances, coldly in- 
vented, to support a fictitious reputation. Thus a 
great portion of the play is absolutely lost. Whereas, 
were this idea dismissed, and the words of Ilamlet 
considered as having, in all cases, an intimate con- 
nection with his real feelings and disposition, the 
riches of the piece would be increased ten-fold, 
every sentence would grow replete with significance, 
every idle phrase, every poor jest would become ex- 
pressive of deep emotion, and the wild and whirling 
speech, which before seemed very ordinary wit, 
change to the most affecting eloquence. 

Suppose one who had seen Marius, as he sat 
among the ruins of Carthage, had been told that the 
old man before him was a silly lunatic, who sought, 
in that solitary place, a retreat from the host of the 
populace, what a mean interpretation would he have 
put on the menacing actions, and the few passionate 
exclamations, which might have escaped the Roman 
scourge! And if, afterwards, he should be rightly 
informed, and his mistake corrected, with what awe 
would he remember those words and gestures which 
he, at first, looked upon as so pitiful and inane! 
Something like this will he experience who, after 
having regarded the speech of Hamlet as that of the 
pretended fool or madman, shall come to know it as 
the earnest outbreak of one who could no longer bind 
himself to the regulated converse of ordinary life. 

Critics have been continually perplexed, and with 
good reason, to discover any necessity in the plot of 
the piece for the feigned madness of Hamlet: ** For 
this feigned madness,” says Dr. Johnson, “ there ap- 
pears no adequate cause, for he does nothing which 
he might not have done with the reputation of sa- 
nity.” There is not, indeed, a single plan hinted at 
for the revenge of his father, with which this feint 
has any connection, or which it could, in any man- 
ner, assist. It is avery feeble attempt at explana- 








tion, to say, that by acting insanity, he intended to 
disguise his melancholy, and remove all suspicions 
that might arise on this head; for, in fact, he 
nowhere endeavours, at any such concealment. 
His melancholy pervades his conversation at all 
times. In his dialogue even with Guilderstein and 
Rosencranz, whom he knows to have been sent by 
the king for the purpose of fathoming his thoughts, 
he, in the most open and impressive manner, dis- 
closes to them the extreme dejection of his soul. 
‘“‘T have of late,” he says, “lost all my mirth, for- 
gone all custom of exercises; and, indeed, it goes 
so heavily with me,” and then, as our readers will 
remember, he describes how to his eye the beautiful 
face of nature had completely changed. The truth 
is, that the explanation of this feigned madness, as it 
is called, is not to ke found in the circumstance of 
the plot, but in the mind of Hamlet himself. We 
shall look in vain for any purpose or design in 
it, for there is none whatever. That bitter, wild, 
uncertain talk, which is represented as an imitation 
of lunacy, results immediately from the state of [lam- 
let’s feelings: and if he spread and favoured, as he 
certainly did, the report which others had raised of 
his madness, he did it with no ultimate design— 
this, too, arose only from the same unhinged frame 
of mind, from a disposition which, careful no longer 
for the respect or opinion of others, could feel a 
morbid gratification in being held a madman by the 
court which it despised. 

As this is not, we believe, the common interpreta- 
tion of the play, it will be necessary to offer a few 
critical observations in support of it. That the ex- 
traordinary manner of Hamlet was not the effect of 
design, and was intended to answer no ultimate pur- 
pose, may be inferred from this: that he takes no 
pains whatever to keep up that manner, but, as we 
have before mentioned, speaks most rationally and 
sincerely at those very times when, if there were any 
end to effect by a pretended lunacy, he would have 
preserved the appearances of it most strictly, But 
what is to us stili more convincing, the whole tenor 
of the dialogue is unlike that of a person speaking in 
a feigned character. One whose object was to per- 
sonify madness, would be sure to carry that vagrancy 
of fancy and unconnectedness of idea, which are the 
symptoms of derangement, to the extreme. Tle 
would sedulously avoid every natural train of 
thought, and rarely venture to speak in accordance 
with his true feelings. Shakspeare has himself 
shown us what he conceived to be the probable exhi- 
bition of a forged insanity in the person of Edgar, 
whose imagination is ever on the rack of invention, 
and who, evidently, believes that one rational sen- 
tence will be sufficient to betray him. But with 
Hamlet all this is reversed. Le discourses ration- 
ally on many subjects, rarely departs from the train 
of reflection likely to arise in sucha mind, and in 
his most vagrant speech, has a plain reference to his 
true situation and feelings. Never was a madness 
feigned for a crafty purpose so improbably, so mise- 
rably supported. 

It will, perhaps, be said that Hamlet enters into 
his mad mood with a degree of formality which for- 
bids us to regard it as the mere result of feverish ex. 
citement; and some few passages may be quoted 
which seem to attach to it a cool and calculated de- 
sign. It would not be difficult to show that all such 
passages—and they are much fewer than our readers 
perhaps imagine—admit, if they do not require a 
very different interpretation from that which has 
usually been given of them ; but, as criticism of this 
kind is apt to prove a long and tedious affair, we 
shall here explain only one of these passages, which 
is, however, the strongest that could be urged 
against us. After the disappearance of the ghost, 
the prince, in obliging Marcellus and the rest to keep 
secret what they had witnessed, says,— 


‘¢ Here, as before, never, so belp you mercy! 
How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself, 
As I, perctance, hereafter shal! think meet 
To put an antic disposition on,— 
a * * ’ * 
note 
That you know aught of me.” 
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It is chiefly from this passage that the idea has 
arisen, that the manner of Hamlet is artificial, and 
that he adopted it from premeditated design: but it 
bears, we think, another and much simpler interpre- 
tation. If a person were entreating his friends not 
to reveal some cause of grief which he had confided 
to him, he would probable use some such expressions 
as these: * However downcast I may appear, how- 
ever absent in society, or gloomy amidst scenes of 
pleasure, never hint that you can tell the reason, or 
that you know aught of me more than the rest.” In 
a similar manner, Hamlet, who already felt that he 
could no longer restrain his spirit to the ordinary 
rules of society, and that the fever of his mind would 
exhibit itself in a strange and unaccountable com- 
portment, bids his companions, if they should see 
any odd bearing, or antic disposition, not to hint 
that they know the cause of it. But why does he 
say— 
“* As 1 perchance bereafter shall think meet 
To put an antic disposition on?” 

If we consider that those to whom he is speaking ate 
unacquainted with the real circumstance that affects 
him, that they only know that his father’s spirit had 
again visited the earth, but are ignorant of the mes- 
sage it has brought, this form of expression will ap- 
pear the most probable that he could have used. 
For to apply again an analogous case :—if a person 
were speaking to a friend who was acquainted with 
some circumstance he wished to be kept secret, yet 
from whom he endeavoured carefully to hide the 
most material part of the story, he would be likely 
to employ such a mode of speech as this—‘‘ If my 
behaviour be gloomy and unsociable, as it may be 
my whim to affect such.” In fact, his anxiety would 
be, to prepare his companion for a change in his 
manner, and, at the same time, excuse that change 
upon the plea of-caprice—explaining away, on the 
pretence of whim or fancy, all that which his friend 
could not account for on the information he already 
possessed. In the same manner, Hamlet, while he 
conjures his friends not to make any comments on 
his future deportment, represents that deportment, 
not as resulting from the message of the ghost, but 
solely from his own caprice. It arises from this de- 
sire to conceal from them the importance of the 
apparition, or that there remained any great secret 
between him and the ghost, that, when his father’s 
spirit calls upon them to ‘‘ swear,” he treats the voice 
so cavalierly. ‘‘ Come on,’’ he exclaims, “ you hear 
this fellow in the cellarage.” 

But there is, perhaps, a greater difficulty to over- 
come than that of individual passages. Some may 
imagine thet it is altogether unnatural, that one in 
the situation of Hamlet should express himself with 
so much levity, unless it were from some premedi- 
tated design. But it is observable that he exhibits 
quite as much of this strange levity in parts of the 
play where he has never been suspected, by any one, 
of acting insanity, where he is addressing his confi- 
dential friend, and where, moreover, he is in the 
most solemn and tragical situations in the drama. 
To mention one example out of many; when he has 
satistied himself, by the stratagem of the play, that 
the king was indeed, as the ghost bad told him, the 
murderer of his father, and he is left alone with 
Horatio, what is the tragedy-speech that Shakspeare 
has put into his mouth? He repeats a doggrel 
verse, and asks his friend, ** would not this, sir, and 
a forest of feathers, (if the rest of my fortunes turn 
Turk with me,) with two provincial rosés on my 
rayed shoes, get me a fellowship in a cry of play- 
ers?” So that they who think that the levity of 
Hamlet, in his conversation with Polonius or Ophe- 
lia, must, of necessity, be accounted for as the result 
of artifice and design, and could not possibly be the 
spontaneous and unrestrained product of his mind, 
must, at once, renounce the character of the Prince 
of Denmark as unintelligible and absurd. Hamlet 
is either the most grotesque, incongruous, impossi- 
ble, compound, or the most complete and highly 
wrought portrait of suffering humanity that ever was 
conceived, 

We think the latter. The young Dane is not one 
whose temper is the mere offspring of the situation 
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in which he is found. Had he been moulded, as 
Macbeth, for instance, by the circumstances of the 
drama, we should have heard him rating his uncle as 
the usurper, resenting his disturbed right to the 
throne, and conspiring, with others, to gain posses- 
sion of it. But of this we hear nothing. Whatever 
had been the destiny provided for him, Hamlet would 
still have been the melancholy man, full of perplexed 
contemplations on humanity, and the little end the 
world answers. Ie would still have been a stranger 
in the scene around him, and but little assimilated 
to the beings with whom he mingled. It was to 
such a one that the spirit of his father had appeared 
from the world of those that have lived, revealing the 
horrid secret of his own murder, and committing 
into his hands the task of retributive justice. In- 
formed, in so fearful a manner, of his uncle’s crime, 
till then unknown to all the earth, except the crimi- 
nal himself, and commissioned to revenge it by an 
authorised assassination, he who had never been 
much bound to the world, would now feel himself 
chosen out, and separated by a wide chasm, from all 
other men. Alone, his mind would be ever occu- 
pied by solemn and sad reflections; but these he 
could not communicate to the crowd of politicians 
and courtiers by which he was surrounded, and with 
their interests, his excited state of mind would per- 
mit him no longer to feign sympathy. If he must 
mingle in their society, his only resource would be 
in levity and extravagance, and in these he would 
indulge without limit, more especially as beneath 
them he might have the secret pleasure of expressing 
his real sentiment. In this view, his ‘conversation 
with Polonius is such as we might have expected. 
His taunts on old age, his jesting replies, even the 
strange figures of speech he employs, are, thus consi- 
dered, quite consistent with, and highly indicative of, 
the speaker’s temper. Even his accosting the vain 
courtier as a fishmonger, does not appear to us over- 
charged. We shall not quarrel, however, with any 
one who would explain this, as, indeed, he must ex- 
plain many other parts of Hamlet's conversation, on 
the ground that he wished to favour the opinion that 
le was mad, provided that he allow with us, that 
this very wish, this very fancy of supporting the re- 
putation of a madman, arose only out of his peculiar 
state of mind, the feverish aberration from all the 
common interests of the world. 

There is no part of the play in which the spirit of 
Hiamlet is so completely displayedas in his conduct 
to Ophelia. Viewed as it commonly is, as a neces- 
sary step in the support of a feigned madness, it is 
indeed inexplicable, for there is no reason why, to 
be insane, he should have put on the appearance of 
unkindness. But if this explanation be forgotten, 
and the play allowed to tell its own meaning, there 
will be nothing to account for, and much to admire. 
It must be remembered that, owing to the commands 
of an officious father, Ophelia had repelled the letters 
of Hamlet, and forbade his presence,—and this at a 
time when he is involved in the most gloomy and 
miserable maze of thought that ever mortal was en- 
tangled in. The unhappy are ever ready to extend 
the desolation of their own hearts. Hamlet aims at 
no remedy; he at once, takes up with despair. 
Youth, ambition, all nature, and all art, have lost 
their charm, and it seems fit that love also should de- 
part. He seeks Ophelia, and bids farewell—not in 
words—not to the Ophelia before him—but he bids 
a silent farewell to the passion he had long cherish- 
ed, to the Ophelia of his own imagination, so long 
the idol of his worship. Then took place that part- 
ing scene which Ophelia herself so beautifully de- 
scribes :— 

“ He took me by the wrist and held me hard ; 

Then goes he to the length of all his arm: 
And, with his other band thus o’er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face, 

As he would draw it,’ &c. 

How admirably accords with this the scene that 
next follows between Hamlet and Ophelia, which is 
so travestied in our imaginations by incorrect notions 
on the madness of Hamlet. He has now obliterated 
his love, the last of those trivial fond records which 
he vowed to wipe away from the tablet of his me- 





mory. He entertains her with the same light and 
sarcastic tone which he has for the rest of the world ; 
he confesses he did love her once, and in the next 
sentence, declares he loved her not; bids her go to 
a nunnery; mocks even at her beauty, at her wit, 
and female artifice, then turns to railing at himself: 
‘‘What should such a fellow as I do crawling be- 
tween earth and heaven. Believe none of us, go thy 
ways to a nunnery.” 

It is seldom that we have to charge Shakspeare 
with direct incansistencies in the management of 
his characters, yet we cannot but mention here, that 
the celebrated instructions which Hamlet gives to 
the players, and his long and minute discourse on 
the histrionic art, are not such as could possibly be 
expected from one, who, a few hours before, had 
seen his father’s spirit, and been pledged to revenge 
his murder. We are aware that heroes need not al- 
ways be heroic, always suffering under strong emo- 
tions, but there must be some limits, and those ra- 
ther strict ones, to the license that would permit the 
dramatic personage to divest himself of all that is re- 
markable in his character or situation, and sink into 
the calm and ordinary mortal ; else there would be 
an end to all impressive portraiture. This disserta- 
tion upon the conduct of the stage is as ill-placed as 
it is excellent in itself: and we have more confidence 
in expressing this opinion, because it is evident that 
it did not arise out of the piece itself, but was intro- 
duced for some temporary purpose, and had relation 
only to the discussions of the day. It would be 
very much to be wondered at, if, being thus intro- 
duced, it had been appropriate or consistent. 

Amidst all that has been written or said on this 
character, it must never be forgotten that Hamlet is 
represented under the excitement of extraordinary 
and supernatural circumstances. It is not to be 
supposed that such a state of mind could have conti- 
nued for any length of time. Accordingly, towards 
the termination of the play, Hamlet takes a more or- 
dinary tone. He jests with the coxcomb Osric, as 
he would have done in his gayer days; and from 
that time to the conclusion, he presents to us a mind 
exhausted by the violence and intensity of its feel- 
ings. The ghost might have presented itself, and 
been beheld without a start; the tragedy of life was 
becoming as indifferent as its pleasures; and the se- 
crets of another world would soon have been as un 
important to his ear, as they had previously made 
the interests of this. The bidding of his father’s spi- 
rit is still remembered, but judging from the temper 
of Hamlet, we might almost predict that it never 
would have been executed, if the treachery of the 
king had not suddenly rekindled his wrath, and call- 
ed upon him to revenge his own death as well as 
that of his father. Itis, throughout, a painful cir- 
cumstance to the young Dane, that he should have 
had committed to him, from whatever hands, the 
work of assassination. 

“ The time is out of joint ;—O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 
He is obliged perpetually to spur on his dull resolves 
by reflections on the enormity of his uncle’s crime ; 
and it has always appeared to us, that the cruel and 
horrible reason which he gives for not killing the 
king when he sees him praying, is but the disguise 
of his repugnance, the excuse of a virtuous coward- 
ice. [But as this may be thought by some an exces- 
sive refinement on Shakspeare’s meaning, we shall 
pursue it no further, but content ourselves with 
merely hinting it to our readers. 








REVIEW OF FORZIIGN LITERATURE, 


NO. II. 





ON THE LITERATURE OF GERMANY. 


To mix talk of politics with literature is one of those 
unpardonable sins against taste which find least 
mercy from the despots of the drawing-room. 
Young ladies vote it an insufferable piece of rude- 
ness; old ladies (of either sex) show symptoms in 
addition of inclination to regard it as an outrage on 
decency; and even men of middle age and sound 
intellect extinguish it at once with a non nunc erat 
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his locus. Yet no person surely will pretend to deny 
that the influence of political institutions may—must 
be felt throughout the whole republic of letters ;— 
that a system which prohibits the instruction of a 
people, must emasculate and vitiate their amuse- 
ments; that the causes which depress and cramp 
the popular intellect must bring distortion and cor- 
ruption to the popular wit and fancy. 

It is because these truths have been left utterly 
out of sight by recent brilliant essayists on the state 
of German Literature, that we think an exposition of 
them not uncalled-for. We are aware of all the 
danger that attends such an enterprise. We know 
that the ill-will we may secure ourselves from a lite- 
rary party, zealous, numerous, and increasing, will 
not probably be compensated by extended popularity 
with a town as yet but slightly interested in the sub- 
ject. Nevertheless we will persevere. 

Dr. Johnson says somewhere (we cannot remem- 
ber where, and consequently cannot give exactly his 
words) that, “in proportion as the human mind 
emancipates itself from the dominion of the present, 
and is occupied about the past, the distant, and the 
future, in the same proportion man is raised above 
the brutes.” As such is the known character of the 
great minds of Germany, the reception of this axiom 
would appear to extort from us the admission that 
pre-eminence must be conceded to the Germans in 
the main distinctive qualities of a rational being. 
The premises we admit, but we deny the conclusion. 
We assert that the most valuable lessons to be gained 
from research into the past, the distant, and the 
future, can only be acquired and made available 
through a practical acquaintance with the present— 
an acquaintance which it would be merely loss of 
time to demonstrate that the leading minds of Ger- 
many neither have nor can have. 

Among the causes which prevent the formation of 
a healthy tone of thought as of feeling upon subjects 
the most instantly important to mankind, such as 
the want of national union and unchecked commu- 
nication between the members of that giant federa- 
tion; the direct or indirect control of Austria and of 
Prussia; and the want of any capital, or centre of 
union, in which the mind of the country might com- 
bine against its manacles, there is one which, al- 
though its extent and influence are no secret, has 
hardly yet been viewed in more than one of its as- 
pects. This is the censorship of the press, which 
torments so great a portion of Germany, and to 
which no other evil seems in general to be ascribed 
than the curtailing of such portions of an author's 
writings as are marked for expurgation by “ per- 
functory licensers.”’ 


** And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what is taken away, 
Than what is left behind.” 


The operation of a censorship is far otherwise hurt- 
ful than in the mere direct suppression of a fact or 
sentiment. It attacks opinion, even in the source of 
generation, “* turns ascanse the poles of mind” from 
the truth’s axle—procures the abortion of more ideas 
than it murders after birth, and deeply taints all of 
which it suffers the survival. 

It is then mainly, if not wholly, to the force of 
institutions that we attribute those infirmities in the 
mental health of Germany, of which the symptoms 
are ranged by some of our writers under the sin- 
gle head of ‘* Mysticism.” In what we have said 
already of the causes of the evil, we have, of course, 
implicitly affirmed its reality : some description of its 
nature and extent seems required for the support of 
our hypothesis. 

Speculation on man’s future and possible im- 
provement, the noblest prerogative of divine philo- 
sophy, may become the merest vision of fanaticism, 
unless based upon a calm and scientific insight 
into his actual condition and character. Where the 
means of obtaining such an insight exist, the punish- 
ment of neglecting them exclusively falls upon the 
shoulders of the indolent theorist, in the shape of 
public censure or ridicule. But where a public, in 
the efficient sense of the term, is not; in other words, 
where there is neither unrestrained expression, nor 
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metropolitan concentration and collision of senti- 
ment, there can, of course, be neither check upon, 
nor limit to, extravagance in moral and metaphysic 
speculation, The faculties, unnaturally restrained 
in one direction, exert unnatural activity in another ; 
the strongest minds contract a garrulous and sooth- 
saying habit; and the excursions of philosophy are 
at last nothing better than the texture of a sick 
man’s dream, in which imaginary enchantments of 
scenery are combined with the half consciousness of 
languor, deprivation, and weakness. - 

Not less operative are the same pernicious in- 
fluences on that equally important department of 
philosophy which draws its examples from the past. 
Of the qualifications requisite to the character of an 
historian, the first, the power, namely, of projecting 
himself back into the feelings, the principles, and 
ideas of a past epoch, cannot justly be denied to the 
great authors of Germany. The civic animosities of 
ancient Rome, the dark, yet picturesque achieve- 
ments of the middle ages, the struggles of the Refor- 
mation, have been depicted with unequalled truth, 
felicity, and animation. But whenever later times, 
or national topics come in question, the evil agency 
again becomes manifest. Patriotism is not enlight- 
ened, purified, but extinguished in the flood of uni- 
versal philanthropy. Enthusiasm, sympathy for 
great deeds and sufferings, is not regulated, calmed, 
but quenched in cold mementos of the powerlessness 
of individual men to accelerate or retard the general 
progress of man. ‘* We moderns have a source of 
interest at our disposal,” says Schiller,* ‘ which no 
Greek or Roman was acquainted with, It is a poor 
and little aim to write for one nation ; a philosophic 
spirit cannot tolerate such limits, cannot bound its 
views toa form of human nature so arbitrary, fluc- 
tuating, accidental. The most powerful nation is 
but a fragment; and thinking minds will not grow 
warm on its account, except in so far as this nation 
or its fortunes have been influential on the progress 
of the species.” ‘ The Japanese,” says Herder,+ 
‘is a clever, stout-hearted, handy, useful fellow : 
therefore it is plain he is civilized, let him think what 
he will about his Buddha and Amida. He tells you 
fables about them ; well, you tell him other fables in 
return; so you are quits.” 

In examining German works of imagination, and 
as the most popular branch of these, the drama, 
what strikes one first, is the inordinate importance 
attached to such productions in that country. We 
quote the following passage from the recent “ Life 
of Schiller,” a work of which the popularity has not 
equalled the merits. 

. “The interest excited by the stage, and the im- 
portance attached to every thing connected with it, 
are greater in Germany than in any other part of 
Europe, not excepting France, or even Paris. Nor, 
as in Paris, is the stage in German towns consi- 
dered merely as a mental recreation, an elegant and 
pleasant mode of filling up the vacancy of tedious 
evenings: in Germany it has the advantage of being 
comparatively new ; and its exhibitions are directed 
to a class of minds attuned to a far higher pitch of 
feeling. The Germans are accused of a proneness 
to amplify and systematise, to admire with excess, 
and to find in whatever calls forth their applause an 
epitome of a thousand excellencies, which no one 
else can discover in it. Their discussions on the 
theatre do certainly give colour to this charge. No- 
thing, at least to an English reader, can appear more 
disproportionate than the influence they impute to 
the stage, and the quantity of anxious investigation 
they devote to its concerns. With us, the question 
about the moral tendency of theatrical amusements 
is now very generally consigned to the meditation of 
debating clubs and speculative societies of young 
men under age; with our neighbours, it is a weighty 
subject of inquiry for minds of almost the highest 
order. With us, the stage is considered as a harm- 
less pastime, wholesome, because it occupies the 
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man by occupying his mental not his sensual facul- 
ties; one of the many departments of fictitious re- 
presentation ; perhaps the most exciting, but also 
the most transitory ; sometimes hurtful, generally 
beneficial, just as the rest are; entitled to no parti- 
cular regard, and far inferior in its effect to many 
others which have no special aparatus for their ap- 
plication. The Germans, on the contrary, talk of it 
as of some new organ for refining the hearts and 
minds of men; a sort of lay-pulpit, the worthy ally 
of the sacred one, and perhaps even better fitted to 
exalt some of our nobler feelings; because its ob- 
jects are much more varied, and because it speaks to 
us through many avenues, addressing the eye by its 
pomp and decorations, the ear by its harmonies, and 
the heart and the imagination by its poetical embel- 
lishments, and heroic acts and sentiments. Influ- 
ences still more mysterious are hinted at, if not di- 
rectly announced. An idea seems to lurk obscurely 
at the bottom of certain of their abstruse and elabo- 
rate speculations, as if the stage were destined to re- 
place some of those sublime illusions which the pro- 
gress of reason is fast driving from the earth ; as if 
its pageantry and allegories, and figurative shadow- 
ing forth of things, might supply men’s nature with 
much of that quickening nourishment which we once 
derived from the superstitions and mythologies of 
darker ages. Viewing the matter in this light, they 
proceed in the management of it with all due earnest- 
ness. [fence their minute and painful investigation 
of the origin of dramatic emotion, of its various kinds 
and degrees; their subdivisions of romantic and 
heroic and romantic-heroic, and, the other endless 
jargon that encumbers their critical writings. The 
zeal of the people corresponds with that of their in- 
stitutions. The want of more important public inte- 
rests naturally contributes still farther to the promi- 
nence of this, the discussion of which is not forbid- 
den, or sure to be without effect. Literature attracts 
nearly all the powerful thought that circulates in 
Germany; and the theatre is the great nucleus of 
German literature.”’ 


Evidence, however, more direct of a certain 
unsoundness in the German mind than the ex- 
cessive proportion of applause which is bestowed 
on the productions of imagination, may be found, 
as we conceive, in those productions themselves. 
Not to adduce the popular works of little minds, 
or the immature effusions of great ones,—the 
juvenile writings of Schiller, or the whole writings of 
Kotzebue ; enough for our intention may be gathered 
from one of the greatest works of modern times, the 
Faust of Goéthe. The speculative weaknesses of 
German mind are displayed in the mysterious dis- 
guises in which the poet wraps the lessons he de- 
signs to convey; disguises all delight in—all exert 
themselves to penetrate, while none are quite agreed 
on what it is they inclose. The refined and exalted 
superstition of his readers seems to love to have its 
aliment transmitted through the monsters of a more 
vulgar creed, to conjecture the ingredients of the 
witch’s potand kettle, or interpret the strange sports 
of the Walpurgis night. The practical infelicities 
of the German life and character are vividly exem- 
plified in Faust himself—useless unemployed genius 
—-self-torturing intellect—abilities left to vegetate 
without option or alternative, except between ob- 
scure diligence and reckless dissipation—the fate of 
many a gifted mind too lofty to embrace the only 
hope of public eminence—servility. Our only work 
(however inferior) at all resembling the Faust in tone 
and spirit, is Childe Harold, a poem, descriptive of 
a character and destiny among ws, thank Heaven, 
confined to a select and privileged class—a class ex- 
cluded by lack of motives, as Faust by lack of means, 
from taking interest sufficient in the welfare of their 
fellows, to protect themselves from the access of 
ennui and despondency. 








THRENODIA. 





ONE sigh to thee, my sainted love, 
Albeit in vain, one sigh to thee ; 
One dream of thy blest seat above, 
Is all that Death has left to me 
On this distinguish’d day, 
When, wert thou not away, 
Music were thine, and song, and faces sweet to see. 


This was thy natal day, and this 
The privileged time of all the year, 
Saw thee when thou didst wake to bliss, 
And none could deem that funeral tear 
So soon, so soon should fall 
For thee, beloved of all, 
For thee, that didst so fair—almost divine appear. 


Then smil’d those lips—look ! look! how cold 
And undistinguish’d in the grave ; 
Then beam’d those eyes—and who foretold 
That dim would be the light they gave, 
And, far from love or hate, 
Thou, quite inanimate, 
Disrob’d of Beauty’s charms, and her apparel brave. 


How lov'd I thee! how mustI mourn ! 
Now never more in calm retreat 
Shall we outstay the sunny morn, 
Or climb the hill with willing feet, 
Still my companion, whether 
In solitude together, 
Or in the haunts of men, still my companion sweet ! 


Now coldly sleeps my desolate heart, 
And o’er the world ‘midst all I rove 
Unheeding ;—for when we did part, 
My spirit sank, and none can move 
That spirit more ;—yet now 
One other wreath I throw 
Upon thy grave,—one sigh to thee, my sainted love! 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


Tue present exhibition of pictures in these rooms is 
far superior to any with which the governors have 
favoured the public for many years. It is delightful 
to think that in commenting upon it, we are not ex- 
pected to adopt the cold starched air of connoisseurs 
—that the critical importance which we are obliged 
to assume in noticing the productions of our con- 
temporaries, would be here impertinent and out of 
place ; and that the best way of shewing our reve- 
rence for these works of tried approved excellence 
is to forget every thing except the impression which 
they have left upon our feelings and our memory. 

No. 1. ** The Duchesse of St. Croix,” of Van- 
dyke, is one of his most glorious works. The lady 
blooming and queenly, and with a beautiful scorn up- 
on her lip, is perhaps represented with a little of Sir 
Anthony's affectation ; but the affectation of Vandyke 
is worth the simplicity of other painters. 

No. 2. “The Spanish Courtezan,’’ as it is called, of 
Murillo, is in its way perfect. We do not think the 
Spanish school of painting is commonly held in suf- 
ficient esteem in this country. We do not say that 
Murillo or Velasquez habitually dwelt in the very 
highest regions of art; but below Raphael and one 
or two others, what painters ever were masters of 
such range and force of style as the two we have 
mentioued, and especially the former? Murillo had 
the same feeling of the comic as Cervantes and Cal- 
deron. The picture before us, with its coarse mouth 
and deep glowing eyes, the two Dulwich pictures of 
the “‘ Beggar boys,” the “ Flower Girl,” and others, 
are in a style which none of the great Italian masters 
attempted, and which is as far above the vulgarisms 
of the Dutchmen, as Don Quixote is above the 
Roman Comique. While the two female saints, 
Nos. 33 and 35, with greater brilliancy and airiness 
than Corregio, have all his grace, sweetness, and ex- 
pression. In the same way the two inimitable por- 
traits by Velasquez, Nos. 5 and 9; “‘ The Picture of the 
Boy, Son of Philip the Fourth,” No. 10; and of Philip 
himself, No. 111, are the most complete contrasts in 
every thing but the intensity of genius displayed in 
them to the Water-seller of the same artist, No. 46, 
and the Lap-dog, No, 118. 
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No. 5. “Innocent the Tenth,” looks out of the 
picture with a cunning which seems to have been 
nurtured and perfected at the tables of princes, and 
in the closet-intrigues of courtiers; and one really 
feels as if his eye were pursuing one round the room 
for being a heretic. While on the other hand, No. 
9, called merely “ The Portrait of a Gentleman,” 
seems to represent a man whose dwelling has been 
under the shade of melancholy boughs; and No. 10, 
“‘Don Balthazzar, Son of Philip the Fourth of 
Spain,” by the same Valesquez; the poor boy’s fea- 
tures appear already, to the look, half warrior, half 
statesman, all prince. 

The collection contains also some splendid pic- 
tures of Salvator. In No. 18, ** The Death of Re- 
gulus,” the figures are filled with a life and energy 
which could not have been exceeded by the pencil of 
Rubens. No 19, brings before us, living and 
moving beneath a gloomy sky, and in a rugged 
mountain pass, a troop of mournful wayfarers along 
a dreary path. And in No, 25, a large and beauti- 
ful landscape, the foliage and colouring are as 
minute and real as in any Dutchman’s mosaic, but 
all exalted and idealised into poetry. There are not 
a great many Claudes, but some exquisite. No. 32, 
** Landscape; Morning, with the Flight into Egypt,” 
is delightfully fresh, and it must have been in some 
such scene that the weary and frightened mother 
first drew a quiet breath, and began to hope for her 
infant. Then come the two Murillos, (33 and 35,) 
which we before alluded to. No. 35, ** St. Justin,” 
is one of the most feminine saints we have ever seen 


on canvass,—not merely feminine as distinguished | °° / , 
| of being chosen for execution in preference to others 


from masculine, but also as different from super- 
human. ' 
light of human feeling, and that fair lip was made 
for other uses than “ hollaing of anthems.” No. 33, 
** St. Rufina,” is all holy and unearthly, at least as 
unearthly as female loveliness can be. To our feel- 
ings they are two of the most exquisite pictures in 
the world. The draperies, positions, attributes, and 
skies, are all of the most perfect beauty ; and though 
we remember nothing of the history and miracies of 
these fair saints, there are none in the calendar be- 
fore whom we would more readily and earnestly 
kneel. The intermediate number (34,) is attached 
toa picture by Caravaggio, “St. Peter.” It might 
have been painted by the brush of Rembrandt, had 
that ever been guided by the soul of Raphael. The 
middle head of the three is particularly powerful. 
No. 37, by Guido, a “St. Peter,” is a noble picture, 
and the forehead is almost as fine as that of Words- 
worth. No. 42, % Titian’s Daughter,” looks to have 
been produced by the mixture of the father’s love 
with the painter's genius. No. 46, “The Water- 
seller,” of Velasquez, we have already mentioned ; 
even this rude and common subject (we would have 
said vulgar, but that nothing is so in the hands of a 
great artist,) derives a certain serene and grave sub- 
limity from the mind of Velasquez. 51, ** The Holy 
Family, with St. Catherine,” by Spagnoletto, isa 
large and powerful picture. The head of the Virgin 
is full of digmity and feeling. No. 59, * An Incan- 


tation,” by Spagnoletto, from a design of Raphael, 
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is the only work we ever saw (we do not exce pt that | 


of Retsch.) which impressed us with the belief, 
that the mind whence 
illustrate Shakspeare. ’ 
line and finger, in every touch of the back-ground. 
61, ** Job in Distress,” by Salvator, 1s an intense and 
portentous production: it is all squalidness and 
horror, without any attempt at that dignity which 
must have taken off from our feeling of the truth of 
the painter’s conception. The ‘* Comforters,’’ are 
depicted in stupid wonder and imbecile sympathy ; 
while the dim fiend, scowling in clouds above 
the sufferer’s head, marks with a terrible cer- 
tainty, the disproportion between the misery endured 
and the consolation administered. Nos. 67 and 70, 
are two beautiful landscapes of Ruysdael, with his 
usual waterfalls. The delicate tints of these pictures 
have not disappeared, as is so often the case in the 
inferior works of this artist; and their brilhancy is 
consequentiy not impaired by the breaking through 
of the yellow ground, 
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No. 111, * Philip IV,” by Velasquez, is a mag- 
nificent portrait; there is the look of command in 
every hair. The atmosphere behind him is ab- 
solutely transparent. 

No. 113. An anonymous portrait, by Vandyke, 
is the figure of a perfect gentleman, in the armour of 
a gorgeous monarch. 

No. 118. “ A Lap-dog,”’ by Velasquez, is one of 
the most wonderful proofs we have seen of the talents 
of this noble painter. It is as minutely true and 
vivid as if it had come from the pencil of Snyders 
or Landseer, with, if possible, more of expression. 

No. 133. “A female Saint,” by Parmegiano, is 
strongly coloured, but in a more Kubens style than 
is usual with this artist. The lady looks considerably 
more like one of the handmaids of Bacchus in the 
armour of Minerva, than a sober and peaceable 
Christian saint. We have no time to say more than 
that 170, “ A Surset,” by Claude, is delicious; 
176, * A Philosopher,” by Spagnoletto, a mighty 
specimen of colouring and conception; and that the 
exhibition contains mines of wealth into which we 
are not now able to enter. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Ir we were asked to point out the chefs-d'wuvre of 
modern architecture, we should certainly refer the 
inquirer not to buildings, but to drawings,—not to 
designs which have been adopted, but to such as 
have been rejected, and which are destined to the 
obscurity of the architect’s office or portfolio, instead 


decidedly inferior. Nothing is more common than 
to hear complaints against the present race of archi- 
tects, yet it must be confessed that they labour under 
peculiar disadvantages; nor is it fair to tax them with 
incapacity, when their best ideas and noblest con- 
ceptions are thrust aside, and when mediocrity ob- 
tains that favour which superior talent cannot win, 
We do not, however, mean to assert that no im- 
provement has taken place in our buildings; on the 
contrary, we are ready to admit that a very superior 
style of design has been introduced of late years ; 
and it gives us great pleasure to be able to add, that 
two of the most tasteful subjects in the present exhi- 
bition, 1016 and 1117, by Mr. Wilkins, are designs 
for buildings now in progress. The first of these, 
the “ London University,” has an air of considerable 
magnificence, much harmony in the ensemble, and 
yet a sufi ient degree of contrast, and due subordi- 
nation of parts. A drawing of the same edifice was 
exhibited last year, since when some alterations 
have been made, which fortunately,—for we do not 





consider them improvements,—do not greatly aflect | 


the design. Unless our memory deceives us, the 
intercolumns of the small tetrastyle porticos at the 
end of the wings are wider than they were originally ; 
besides which, instead of similar features in the cen- 
tre of the wings towards the court, and beneath the 
lesser domes, there are now substituted pavilions, 
consisting of three ante. 


No. 1117 is a perspective view, showing two 


fronts of the new building for ** St. George s llos- | 


pital :”’ 


that towards Grosvenor Place, which is the | 


most ornamented, has a tetrastyle Corinthian portico, | 


rising somewhat above the rest of the facade, the 
lower line of its entablature being on a level with 


projecting pavilion at the angle of the building, 
formed by three ante or pilasters. In this last-men- 
tioned feature, the architect has evidently had in 


_ view the Choragic monument of Thrasyllus ;_ he has 


not, however, copied it servilely, but adapted it to 
the rest of the composition, giving an enriched ca- 
pital to his ante; so that while preserving consist- 
ency of character throughout, he has produced a 
pli asing contrast between the pavilions and the por- 
tico, and kept the former subordinate in their style 
of decoration to the latter. It should be also ob- 
served, that two intercolumns are less objectionable 
in such a situation, than as introduced in the wings 
of the University, where from their serving to mark 
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the centre of the composition, we naturally look for 
an aperture in the middle, and nota support. In 
the basement berieath the portico is a door, with 
a niche, containing a statue, on each side. These 
niches are square-headed, and have architraves and 
cornices, like windows. The other front is more 
simple, having only two projecting pavilions similar 
to those on the east side, but not placed at the angles. 
The whole design is remarkably chaste, and although 
it has no very great pretensions to originality, pos- 
sesses a certain degree of novelty, and is far from 
being common-place. 

Another very beautiful piece of architecture is 
No. 1042, by Mr. Gandy Deering, which we hope 
will also become a permanent object of admiration, 
for, from its being designated in the Catalogue, an 
** Elevation for the West- End of a House designed 
for a Nobleman, in Park Lane,” we presume that it 
is intended to be executed. Although it presents 
little more than an hexastyle [onic portico on a rus- 
ticated basement, there is something very peculiar 
and striking in the composition, which it would take 
some time to describe, or render intelligible by mere 
words. The details are exquisitely beautiful, and 
the whole exceedingly rich, yet simple and chaste, 
with a due share of breadth and repose. It is to be 
hoped that the time is not far distant when the town 
residences of persons of fortune will display some 
architectural taste, instead of the undeviating dull- 
ness and monotony of rough brick walls and sash 
windows. 

Near this hangs a view of the “ Interior of the 
Hall of Christ’s Hospital,” No. 1040, in which the 
architect, Mr. Shaw, has very successfully imitated 
the English style of the sixteenth century ; this, and 
another beautiful interior, “ the Library at Hi!ling- 
ton Hall,” No. 1038, by Donihorn, evince an intelli- 
gence of our ancient architecture, a feeling for its 
beauties, and a skill in adapting it to modern pur- 
poses, that fifty years ago would have been consider- 
ed unattainable. 

The view of ** Lansdown Tower, at Bath,” (No. 
1014,) cannot fail to excite the attention of visitors, 
owing to the circumstance of its being erected for the 
late proprietor of Fonthill, and the rumours it ocea- 
sioned some years ago in the newspapers. Itisa 
lofty square prospect tower, bearing a considerable 
resemblance to the Italian Campanile; and is cer- 
tainly a singular structure to be erected by a private 
individual, for it does not appear to contain any ha- 
bitable apartments; yet, as a piece of are hitecture, 
it is highly picturesque. 

We wish we could speak as favourably as we 
have hitherto done of some other views of buildings, 
either lately executed or now in progress ; but it is 
really lamentable to see such subjects as “ St. 
George’s Church, Camberwell,” and one or two 
others, admitted into an exhibition where they are 
assuredly not wanted to cover the already too closely 
crowded walls, and where their want of merit is only 
rendered more striking by their vicinity to what is 
excellent. We could have even spared Mr. Baso- 
vis * View of Beigrave Square,” which, after all 
that had been reported of its promised magnificence 
and grandeur, turns out to be very inferior in point 
of design, and in many respects nota little objec- 
tionable. If we may judge of his taste from the 
specimen he has exhibited in the balustrades to his 
windows, we should say it was execrable ; and the 
ensemble, too, is so far from being grand, that, in our 
opinion at least, it 1s almost insipid ; and he might 
as well have omitted columns and pilasters altoge- 
ther, seeing that they produce no effect. It appears 
to us, also, that the area itself is by much too large, 
for all continuity of design is lost, and the sides 
might, therefore, without any disadvantage—or ra- 
ther we should say with advantage, have ex!ibited 
four different designs, instead of being, as at present, 
repetitions of each other. 

We shall now proceed to examine some of those 
designs which are intended not for execution, but 
are merely examples of architectural composition. 
This, however, we must defer doing till our next 
number. 
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Picturesque Views on the River Clyde, engraved by 
Joseph Swan, from Drawings by J. Fleming, with 
Historical and Descriptive Illustrations. By J. 
M. Leicuton. Nos. 1 and 2. Glasgow. 
Richard Griffin. London. Moon, Boys, and 
Graves. 


Tuese very clever Views refresh our memory of 
some of the most beautiful river-scenery in Britain. 
“The Fall of Stonebyres.” is decidedly successful 
in giving as much of a cataract as an engraving 
can give,—that and Bonniton Lyn, are perhaps 
the best in the book. Corra-Lyn is a less happy 
attempt; and in apparent despair of producing an 
effect by legitimate means, the artist has inflicted 
on the outlines of his rocks and trees, some ex- 
ceedingly unlucky touches, which almost look like 
the work of a malicious rival. We are also much 
mistaken if the view of Cartlane Craigs Bridge, 
does justice to its light proportions; the perspec- 
tive we are sure is erroneous. There are occasional 
violations of aerial perspective, and deficiency in 
breadth of light and shadow, which give a glaring 
and spotty character to several of the prints. We 
hope tlese faults will disappear in subsequent 
numbers. 





NEW MUSIC. 








The Fairest Flower. Ballad sung in the Farce of the 
Invincibles, by Mr. Woop. Words by J. Mor- 
10N, Esq.; Music by A. Lee. Second Edition. 


Tue second edition of this cavatina appears to have 
been delayed beyond the time, when, by the usual 
progression of such things, it might have been ex- 
pected. We see in shop-windows a swarm of title. 
pages, which are, at the same time, frontispieces- 
The sister arts combining to render each other intel- 
ligible, and songs of moths and butterflies, illus- 
trated by real moths and butterflies,—at least in li- 
thograph, Whether the intention is to convince 
us of the innate connection between the musician 
and painter, as exemplified in the process made 
use of by Haydn, in his noblest compositions, or to 
attract the entymologist, or to varnish the music, 
we cannot be supposed to conjecture ; but, for lack 
of these innocent auxiliaries, the ballad before us has 
only just assumed its toga virilis, though its merit, 
or rather its attractions, should have claimed that 
honour earlier. There is a weakness in the move- 
ment, just before the return of the air, and, perhaps, 
if any portion deserve a further note, it should not, 
in propriety, be that of admiration. 





Una Voce Poco, §c. Adapted to English Words. 


It makes us splenetic to find any production of ge- 
nius so fallen as to depend on appeals to passing 
whims and fashions for its honour and value. The 
metamorphosis of Shakspeare into a warbler, and of 
Braham into a tragic hero, is both wrong and pitiful. 
Of a similar species of transgression, is the transfer 
of the metal of Italian music into coin of English 
currency ; and those who have waltzed and jigged to 
Mozart’s inspirations, if they err not, in the same re 

lation as the receiver stands to the thief, yet must 
acknowledge that they are thereby losing a part of 
the treasury, from which they used to draw such 
sweets, and nibbling away from the universal struc- 
ture, many of the choicest and most delicious por- 
tions. We know not which to reprobrate most 
heartily, the timeserver, who thinks that a master- 
piece of Rossini, can be recommended by the cir- 
cumstance of its having been ‘* Mademoiselle Son- 
tag’s song,” or the ignoramus, who, in the dark, be- 
lieves any verses or words of his can adequately har- 
monise with the spirit and naiveté of this very na- 
tional cavatina. 


weeecrce 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Tue interest which we bave in the prosperity of 
this Institution, derives its individual force from 
the anticipation of many pleasures which will owe 
their future existence to it. We see sketched out 


an outline of the happy huurs hereafter depend- 








ing on the successful progress of these studies, the 
emotions to be then excited, and the “ tender 
memories” to be afterwards left. We have a fore- 
taste of arich feast, and the miniatures of those 
who will assume the stature of the giants of this 
day; the Liudleys and Moscheles, the Sontags 
and the Pastas. These lispings will be then a 
powerful eloquence, if they are denied that name 
in their present state; and by antedating our feel- 
ings, we are strongly attracted to a representation 
such of that of Thursday last. We are not, how- 
ever, convinced that seeing the science in this 
chrysalis state, does not weaken the giory of its 
hues ia their more expanded beauty; and we are 
perhaps disappointed when the excellencies of the 
first rate performers are echoed by these Tyros, not 
only at the feebleness of the reverberation, but at 
the unfolding of the nature, and analysis of the 
beauty, which fascinated us in the original sounds, 
The graces which Pasta throws into the “ Sommo 
Ciel,” of Pacini, are used with but a bad grace by 
any Miss Bellchambers in the world. We see the 
strings and machinery of the puppet, and cannot 
admire it to the fuil any more, evertheless there 
isa certain independent pleasure in listening to 
the perforinances of such youthful proficients,— 
proficients they certainly are, and it is most ho- 
nourable to the talents of the pupil and system of 
the instructor to hear so well threaded, some of 
the most intricate mazes of the science. From a 
great deal of masterly singing, we would particula- 
rize the manner in which the recitative ** Di mia 
Vita,’’ from Tancredi, was executed by a Miss 
Bromley, a mere child of not more than fourteen 
or fifteen years of age. There was a feeling in 
the management of her tender voice, that raised 
her, in our eyes, to the level of her more powerful 
compeers, Misses Childe and Bellchambers, the 
latter of whom has a fine inellow tone, and a spirit 
of Pasta, though felt at a distance. Miss Riviere 
accomplished a most elaborate Pantaria for the 
Piano Forte, by Beethoven, with surprising clear- 
ness and effect; aud Master Mawkes added to his 
young laurels by an exquisite obligato accompani- 
ment to * Sommo Ciel.” We ought not to omit 
a MS. Symphony, composed by ene of the pupils, 


named Mudie, which had one or two passages of 


criginality and power—just after the introductory 
movements, which showed a too great, though 





Unper this head, in English journals, it is custo- 
mary to string together all the commonplaces of the 
day, which, however, as being fictitious, are by the 
writers thereof considered very witty and quite sin- 
gular. To state in simple parts of speech, that his 
Majesty on Tuesday drove to Virginia Water, that 
the Duke of Weilington was at a cabinet council 
the day before, that the funds have fallen, and that 
ladies’ petticoats are, on the contrary, rising, is, with- 
out doubt, no “ variety in life.” Such things may 
or may not be true; they have happened, and pos- 
sibly will again; they excite no emotions, and do 
not much disturb the harmony of the Copernican 
system. It is quite disgusting, that men whose fa- 
culties carry them no farther than the compilation 


or fabrication of such mean stuff, should puff off 


their cheap wares to disconcert the sagacity of a 
worthy and wise old gentleman who once ventured 
to assert, that there was nothing new under the sun. 
Certain mongrels, though, are anxious to show that 
there is something new IN the sun, or On it, accord- 
ing to their own phraseology, and their effrontery 
has unsettled my complacency. I am willing to 
instruct them even in their own school, and teach 
the puppies how well their duties may be performed 
by one who uses, like themselves, his imagination as 
an adjunct to his industry. The following is a first 
lesson :— 

“On Dits.—The rumour of the day in the higher 
circles is now occupied with a proposed plan for 
placing on our throne (whenever it shall be the na- 
tion's misfortune to be deprived of the present be- 





loved monarch and his next immediate succesor,) 
one, who is pointed out to us by all motives of pru- 
dence and policy as a fit consort for our young 
princess and future queen. We allude to the infant 
son of General Jackson. An alliance with so 

and growing a country as the United States, is 
particularly needed in the present aspect of affuirs ; 
and the heir of the first magistrate in the republic is 
no unbecoming object for the affections even of this 
illustrious and deeply interesting royal child. Young 
Jackson will possibly be ennobled, though it is sur- 
mised that he will be unwilling to abandon his 
name, and therefore the reign will be entitled that 
of Jackson and Victoria—just the same as though 
he were to receive no patent of nobility. 

“We are not quite sure as to which steam- 
vessel was the one in which our beloved monarch 
went down to the Nore on Whit-Monday last. It 
is singular that his incog. could have been so well 
preserved. And we hear that a certain lady of great 
influence in a certain quarter has expressed certain 
feelings of annoyance at the freedom with which an 
illustrious individual joined in the reels, and took 
his gin and water on board. We shall inquire far- 
ther into this truly national affair. 

“It is whispered that Madame Vestris has just 
become a member of the Society of Friends. Com- 
pelled by the terms of her engagement, to play for a 
certain number of nights, she is thus, in spite of her 
feelings, prevented from adhering to the rules of her 
profession with the rigidity which she has proposed 
to herself. We have seen her in Portland Place, 
and though she had not then the costume of the 
sisterhood, we thought we overheard some second 
persons singular used in discourse with her friend 
Horace. 

““ Mr. Theodore Hook, on Wednesday, dined 
upon fried liver and half a pint of intermediate, ata 
subterranean shop in Bell Alley. Shades of the 
mighty! We recommend the black puddings, and 
grilled cockles, * all hot,” at the corner of St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane. 

** Literature.—A new and correct edition of the 
Memoirs of Harriette Wilson is in the press, and 
shortly will be published, under the direction of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

“Mr. James Mill’s poem of Rent and Value is 
talked of as a work of great beauty. The death of 
Monopoly in the third canto is managed with the 
hand of a master, but for ourselves we chiefly ad- 
mire the soliloquy just before that tragical event, es- 
pecially those very striking lines :— 

‘ It follows either that production’s cost 
Consists in capital and labour join’d, 
Or one may be resolv’d into the other. 
If one can be resolv'd into the other, 
Production’s cost does not consist in both.’ 


The force of the can in the repeated line will strike 
all our readers. It is needless to add, that imme- 
diately upon uttering these sentiments, the speaker 
stabs himself. 

“¢ Politics. —According to a sketch of the progress of 
the war, now unhappily begun, as given by a French 
deputy, it appears that the hesitation of France will 
prove her ruin. That Russia, swelling on all sides, 
will gradually suffocate her. That upon the parti- 
tion of Turkey, the small share apportioned to Aus- 
tria will scarcely suffice to keep her in existence. 
That Egypt and the north of Africa having strength- 
ened England, she alone will resist the sway of the 
autocrat, Northern America being her tributary, and 
the rest of the world made up of secondary states. 
That thus England and Russia meeting in Persia, a 
war of twenty-one years (I think) will ensue, and 
terminate in the destruction of one or other power ; 
in either case, the world will be under the dominion 
of the conqueror ; one language will pervade it, and 
that language being English, the literature of this 
country will be valuable beyond computation. That 
The Literary Chronicle will at that time have agents 
at all considerable places on the’ banks of the Niger, 
the Amazons, and the Euphrates, that her corre- 
spondents will multiply even to the Pole, and that, 
&e. &e. &e.” 

Literury Advertisement.—The following queer 
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production bes been sent us, in the hope, as we 
imagine, of obtaining for its author some employ- 
ment in The Literary Chronicle. Of this, we are 
concerned to say, we can hold out no prospect; but 
charity induces us to print, as an advertisement, the 
really very moderate terms on which it would ap- 
pear, that this ingenious individual is willing to dis- 
pose of the creations of his versatile pen :— 


ADVERTISEMENT—To Epirors 
Of magazine, review, or journal, 
Monthly or annual, prose or verse, 
Quarterly, weekly, or diurnal. 
A man of letters, sore decayed, 
(So Genius sinks while Folly rises, ) 
Som leave to offer to the trade 
The following READY-MONEY PRICES: 
Translations of The Runes of Finland, 
Popular songs of Tombuctoo, 
Six Essays on the State of Greenland, 
(Per sheet or essay) £2. 2 
Notes on the War in the Peninsula, 
£10. 10 shillings for the lot, 
With illustrations fiom the pencil o° 
Some hero since sublimely shot. 
A brief review of what the state is 
Of German wisdom, wit, and lore, 
(Divine Idea thrown in gratis) 
** Warranted genuine,” £4.4. 
Theosopbic and sentimental— 
And for the same most moderate sum, 
A super-Saxon Transcendental 
Biograpby of Jacob Bolime * 
A rich assortment and variety 
Of “ Anecdotes” from Clubs of London, 
Things oddly done in bigh society, 
And reputations oddly undone. 
Tricks of a certain M—rch—n—ss, 
Evening amusements of Pr—nce LE 
Love passages of M—m—s—lle 5 
Warranted also, £3. 3. 
If to be fully gorged with these 
The public taste too quickly varies, 
Perhaps the author's self may please— 
HIMSELF AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 
With bolts of true satiric thunder 
He’ll blast his friends and foes all round, 
But can’t in conscience sell them under 
(His soul included) £50. 


CATALOGUE aunmemenies 
OF MODERN PUBLICATIONS. 


[UNveR this head we shall notice all books from which 
we do not think it necessary to make extracts. We 
sall also occasionally include, in this division, very 
new works, which we intend to review more care- 
fully and systematically in a future number. J 


Useful Knou ledge Sor icty.— Outlines } of History. 
As every one who does not take pains to exp: un 
that he is not a friend to the nnprovement of the 
lower classes, is now assumed to be one, we thik 
it is useless to make our notices of these tracts an 
excuse for expressing our delight at the progress 
of society, and our laudations of the body which 
has so m: tterially contributed to promote it. We 
should be doing a far greater service to the cause 
by pomuny out wherein the Society has tailed to 
acco:mplish the objects which its supporters have 
wt heait, and by suggesting unprovements, than hy 
wilting articles in the Edinburgh-Review strain, 
about the land being covered with learning as the 
waters cover the sea, and uttering praises of the 
great men who bave wou this victory over preju- 
dice, which to those great men must be exceed- 
ingly nauseous. While the Society was occup ed 
with publishing scientitic tracts, the only oblserva- 
tion we should have thought of hazardiag would 
have been the very obvious oue, that the treatises 
which, like the excelient one on algebra, are writ- 
ten with perfect sunplicity, produce much more 


* A high-Dutch theosopher and shoemaker, who 
flourished in the seventeenth century. I vindication ot 
the purity of our metre, we solicit due attention to the 
dots over the 6, and to the fundamental rules of German 
accent. The final e may be sunk in the pronunciation. 





impression on ignorant persons, like ourselves and 
the mechanies, than any of the more ornate essays 
which have occasionally proceeded from the useful 
knowledge press. But vow that they have entered 
upon this broad, common, and debateable ground 
of history and biography, we think ourselves at 
liberty, from time to time, to offer a few sugges- 
tions, Which in the former case would have been 
impertinent. ‘The only remark we shi ill at present 
make, is One which the Society (which we know 
values the hints it receives from every quarter 
however humble,) may think worthy of considera- 
tion, It is quite evident, that the only way to ex- 
cite in men’s minds an interest in subjects which 
they have not studied in early life, 1s to connect 
them as much as possible with human life. Mere 
historiens of past events, to an uneducated person, 
are mere abstractions; but men in all ages have a 
sympathy with men, Would it not then be far 
better that the Useful Knowledge Society should 
endeavour to infuse into their writings on history, 
something of the interest and individuality of 
biography, rather than, as they have hitherto 
done, to publish biographies which partake in a 
yreat degree of the vagueness and dryness of 
history? 





Letters from Cambridge, Descriptive of the Habits, 
Manners, and Pursuits of the Me mbers of the Uni- 
versity. London, 1828. 


Our next number will contain the first of a series of 
articles on the different universities, English and Fo- 
reign ; the materials for each article being furnished 
by a member of the body which it describes. As 
Cambridge will deserve, and will obtain, an early 
place in the list, it will be uunecessary to say more 
of the present work, than that it is the production of 
a rather clever and very flippant young man; that 
the accounts of Cambridge which it contains, as far 
as they go, are not destitute of truth, and that it is 
full of university slang, which will be disagreeable to 
those who are not acquainted with the place, because 
they will not understand its meaning, and still more 
disagreeable to those who are acquainted with the 
place, because they will understand its absurdity. 
Waldstein; or, The Swedes in Prague. From the 
German of Madame C, Pichler. By J.D. Ro- 


SENTHAL. In 2 vols. London, 1828. 


AmonG the living novelists of Germany, Madame 
Pichler holds a distinguished place, both from the 
number and. the popularity of her writings. — Of 
these, however, we are acquainted only with her 
Gluchnisse, and Agathocles. The former, which 
was also her earliest production, is, as the title in- 
dicates, a series of allegorical comparisons, In which 
the writer deduces lessons of morality from various 
natural objects, particularly from those of the vege- 
table creation. The style is simple, but poetical ; 
the ideas frequently original and ingenious; and, in 
our opinion, the work very suitable to put into the 
hands of young persons who wish to study the 
ow in which itis wrritten. In her romance 
of Avathuocles, she has given us an interesting and 
affect: nz picture of the habits of the early Cliris- 
tians, the persecutions to which their faith exposed 
them, and the progress made by their doctrines. 
It is one of those few works of fiction which at- 
tempt to depict a state of suciety altogether differ- 
ent from that either of the middle ages or of mo- 
dern times. Iwice Madame Pichler has em- 
ployed her pen en various subjects connected with 
the history of her owa country; aud the story now 
before us is founded on the events terminating the 
thirty years’ war. In fact, the history commences 
where that of Schiller terminates. Albert von Wald- 
stein or Wallenstein, the nephew of the celebrated 
soldicr of that na:ne, whose exploits have been re- 
corded by Schiller the poet and Schiller the histo- 
rian, is the hero of the tale, although his pretensions 
to this title may justly be disputed by Odowalsky, 
who, insti vated by ambition and d} isappolntment, 
Swedes, and endeavours to obtain posses- 
at skill is shown in the ma- 
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siun of Prague. G1 
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nagement of this ohana r, and it certainly evinces 
no little talent on the part of the author to interest 
us, as she has done, in the fortunes of the reckless, 
vindictive soldier—a man already past the meridjan 
ot lite, and moreover acripple. ‘The strong attach- 
ment, too, which Helen bears to him, in spite of 
his personal defects, and the disparity of their years 

—and her resignation of her former lover, the youth- 
ful, wealthy, and noble Albert, in favour of a man 
whose very heroism is shaded by disloyalty towards 
his country—throw over this portion of ‘the story 
an agreeable air of novelty. Joanna is more of the 
ordinary novel heroine stamp—a creature all per- 
fection, and consequently three parts insipidity. 
This artless and atfectionate girl insensibly wins 
Albert’s esteem, and then his attachment, notwith- 
standing the obscurity of her birth, she being only 
the daughter of Bertram his steward: eventually, 
however, it is discovered that she is re: ully the 
daughter of Count Konigsmark, which of course 
enables her lover to bestow his hand upon her with- 
out any scruple. The historical events are subor- 
dinate to the main story, to which they serve merely 
as accessories: still there is a considerable portion 
of interest arising from this source; and the attack 
made by the Swedes on the capit: al of Bohemia is 
well described. Upon the whole, these volumes 
may be recommended as possessing much merit, 
both in the subject itself, and the manner in which 
it is executed, 





Subterraneous Travels of Niels Klim. 
We are exceedingly pleased to see a translation of 
this amusing work of the Baron de Holberg. The 
[ter Subterraneum, though a palpable imitation of 
Gulliver's Travels, and certainly inferior to them in 
that grave irony and keenness of ridicule which so 
characterizes the work of Swift, and though very 
much wanting in that minuteness of detail which 
throws such an air of reality over the fictions of Gul- 
liver, is still an amusing satire, and De Holberg is 
certainly the best of that host of imitators who took 
him for their model. [In the incidents there is 
a strangeness of invention, some dignify it with the 
name of imagination, which always excites wonder, 
and is sometimes amusing. The hero, however, ry 
travels too much among beings with whom we can 
have no sympathy. The institution, manners, loves, 
and habits of bells, even though they be made to feel 
and think like men, never can, however vividly de- 
scribed, work upon our imaginations so as to excite 
any thing but momentary amusement. It is too 
much to expeet us to be interested in this way, for 
near a hundred and fifty pages The Martinians ap- 
pear to us the most amusing nation in the book— 
the apes, so learned and polite, among whom Klim 
rises to the first honours of the state, by his inven- 
tion, or rather introduction, of periwigs. To the 
translation, we must give its due meed of praise, it 
is easy and natural, a ‘tolerab ly close, and yet not too 
servile a copy of the original. We are sorry, how- 
ever, that no account was prefixed to it of the Baron 
de Holberg, for he was a man not to be passed 
over in silence, a poor noble, who, by his talents and 
literary labours, raised himself to wealth and power, 
and died one of the richest men of his country. This 
is a desideratum which we hope to see supplied, 
should this translation (and it has our good wishes, ) 
reach a second edition. 
Victoria. 

Tue scene of this nave is laid in Navarre. The 
hero} ine isa peas: wil oi ir! , who, hy her beau ty and 
skill iu archery, attr cts the attention of Henry 
the Fourth, and afterwards becomes the ornament 
and glory of bis court. The hearts of the whole 
nobility are, of course, at her disposal 5 but having 
accidenia! ly heard herself spoken of with ¢ untempt 
on uccount of the meanness of her birth, by one 
who had treacherousiy won ber love, to all the 
proposals now made her she turns a deaf ear; ut 
length, however, she is persuaded to marry an aid 
beau, the Barou de Marrepoint; she is at first au 
desespoir, but gradually recouci'es herself to her 
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lot, and as is usual with other heroimes, ever after | 


lives in a very decent and comfortable styie. 
Novels, the scenes of which are laid at some dis- 
tant period, unless written by a man of genius, are 
generally found to possess one of two fuults,— 
either their personages,—we will not venture 
to call them characters, are mere ambulatory 
phrases, sentences culled with antiquarian preci- 
sion, from old plays, or ferretted out of old pamph- 
lets, and strung together with exceedingly little 
adroitness; or they are very well dressed, and 
tolerably well educated meu and women of our 
own day, thrown back a few centuries, but still 
talking and thinking (i. e. if they do think,) just as 
we talk and think; now that it has been discovered 
that the earth goes round the sun, and at a later 
period, that the poor were not altovether born for 
the use, service, and enjoyment of the rich. Of 
authors that have fallen into the former error, we 
have but very little hope; their brains are gene- 
rally dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage ; 
those that have fallen into the latter, and to this 
class belungs our author, we should advise not to 
be too ambitious after originality; were they con- 
tent with describing scenes they themselves have 
witnessed, would they but take their characters 
from that rank of life to which they themselves 
belong, and not attempt to make beings meet, and 
that on a footing of equality, between whom there 
isa great gulph fixed—a gulph never to be passed, 
they might produce works which would be perhaps 
‘‘caviare to the general,” who are ever dazzled 
by proud names and high tit!es, but which might 
have some claim to literary excellence, and we 
are sorry to add, to literary novelty. 





Quarterly Biographical Magazine. No. I. 
Hunt and Clarke. 

Tur object of this new periodical is sufficiently ex- 
plained by its title. The present number contains 
biographies, all compiled in an impartial spirit, and 
with a fair degree of ability. The subjects of these 
memoirs being all of them persons who have died 
within the last ten months, are necessarily of various 
degrees of eminence. The first on the list is 
Wriiiram Girrorp, a name which many have ad- 
mired, and at which men have quaked, but which 
with its fame and its terrors 1s rapidly gliding into 
oblivion. Inferior perhaps only to Warburton in 
brute force of writing, superior to that fierce priest 
in learning, and probably also in private character, 
the Editor of the Quarterly Review has yet scarcely 
left a recollection of himself behind; a cheering 
proof that the world is beginning to lose its reverence 
for mere power, unaccompanied by zeal for truth 
and for the improvement of mankind. 

The next name is that of Dr. Mason Goon, an 
honest, painstaking person, who, though he did not 
contribute much to stock the world with ideas, at 
least brought together many materials for greater 
men then himself to work upon. In the multitude 
and magnitude of his works, and the extraordinary 
care with which he distributed his time, he much 
more resembled some old schoolman, than a London 
physician of the nineteenth century. 

The Count Lansvinats, one of the very purest 
of the actors in the French revolution, well deserved 
a place in these volumes. An ecclesiastical lawyer 
Who supported innovations in the constitution of the 
Church, a Girondist who was not timid or vacillat- 
inz, and a Frenchman who did not bend the knee to 
Napoleon, ought to be commemorated at all times 
and in all places. We doubt whether the author of 
the Liographical Magazine was quite wise in dis- 
turbing the admiration which we shall always feel 
for the great name of KitcHENER, by giving a dry 
Paper memoir of him, instead of allowing him to en- 
joy an undisturbed soup-and-sirloin immortality. 
There have been better and greater enthusiasts than 
Cravupe Denis RarFENEL; but an enthusiast whose 
feelings were exerted in a good cause, deserves to be 
remembered, when all worldlings, whether politicians 
or litterateurs, are forgotten, 

Henry Pestatozzys, one of the best of men, one 
of the greatest of practical philosophers, who found 





fame because he sought it not, must be noticed as 
imperfectly by us as he is by the conductors of the 
Biographical Magazine, who have unfortunately re- 
sorted to most insufficient sources for information re- 
specting him, and who have described his admirable 
system, but not the admirable principle which gives 
it all its virtue and efficacy. 








The Editor has received the following note from 
the author of the * Lines on a Boat,” in our Jast 
Number :— 

My dear yl have just been exceedingly star- 
tled, by discovering, in the New Monthly Magazine 
for this month, the verses which I communicated to 
you ; and which appeared in the last Literary Chroni- 
cle. I had of course no conception that they would be 
printed in the former work ; and | hope I need not say, 
that if I had imagined this possible, | would have taken 
care to prevent all chance of so unpleasant and suspi- 
cious-looking an occurrence. However, as the matter 
stands, no one is blameable but myself; ana lam very 
anxious that this should be made public, as soon and 
as plainly as possible, to prevent your new series coin- 
ing into the world with the mark of plagiarism on its 
forehead. If this note and my initials are not found 
sufficient to exculpate you, I shall beg of you to pub- 
lish my name as a voucher for the truth of this state- 
ment. I hope you will forgive the negligence which 
bas done you this wrong; and believe me, very sin- 
cerely, your's, ie 

Knightshridge, June 4, 1828. 











ber’s India, 3 vols. 8vo. bds.—Roger’s Italy, Part II. 
7s. 6d.—Dialogues on the Sacrament, foolscap, 5s. 6d.— 
Williams on the Lungs, 7s.—Philips on Indigestion, 9s. 
—Campbell’s Poetical Works. 2 vols. 18s.—Voyage of 
Cant. Popanilla, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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TEW and POPULAR ELEMENTARY 
LN WORKS, by INGRAM COBBIN, M.A. 

l. ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, on a new 
plan, rendered plain and amusing, more especially adapt- 
ed to the Capacities of Young Children, and designed for 
Preparatory Schools. Illustrated with Maps, engraved 
by M rR. SYDNEY HALL, and numerous Cuts, neatly 
half-bound, 2s. 6d. 

2. ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC, for Children, 
on an entire new plan. Illustrated by Cuts. Second 
Edition. 1s. 6d. half-bound. 

3. ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR; being a New 
oe of Grammar for Children. Seventh Edition. Is. 
sewed. 

4. KEY to ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 44d. 

5. ARITHMETIC. 6d. 

London: printed for FREDERICK WeEsTLEY and 
A. H. Davis, 10, Stationers’-hall Court, and Ave Ma- 
ria Lane. 











IMPROVED SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

This day is published in royal 18mo. embellished with 
upwards of Sixty Engravings of Manners, Customs, 
and Curiosities ; price 3s. 6d. bound and lettered, 

| UDIMENTS of GEOGRAPHY on a NEW 

PILLAN ; designed to assist the Memory by Com- 
parison and Classification. 
By W. C. WOODBRIDGE, A.M. 

To accompany this Geography, is published in royal 4to. 

coloured, price 8s. half-bound, 

A MODERN ATLAS 3; exhibiting, in’ connection 
with the Outlines of Countries, the Prevailing Religions, 
Forms of Government, and Degrees of Civilization, the 
Comparative Size of Towns, Rivers, and Mountains, 
and the Climates and Productions of the Earth. 

Printed for Geo. B. Wuittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 

Of whom may be had, gratis, 

A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of SCHOOL 

BOOKS. 





MR. FABER’S NEW WORK ON THE PRO. 
PHECIES. 
In a few days will be published, in three vols. 8vo. 
price £1. 16s. in boards, 
FRNVHE SACRED CALENDARof PROPHECY. 
By GEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D. 
Rector of Long Newton. 

*,* The object of this Workis to combine together the 
various Prophecies both of the Old and of the New Tes- 
tament, which treat of the grand double PERIOD of 
SEVEN TIMES: a period, coinciding with those times 
of the Gentiles, which, evolving in strict chronological 
succession, are thence justly styled by Mede THE sa- 
CRED CALENDAR OF PROPHECY. In the present both 
much more extensive and much more complete work, 
the author has been enabled, at once to rectify various 
errors in his preceding publications, and to give a better 
arrangement (extending down to the present day) of that 
part of the prophetic volume which he believed to have 
been already unfolded. 

Printed for C. and J. Rivine town, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; of whom may be 
had all of Mr. FaBer’s other Works. 





I OOKS LATELY PUBLISHED BY 
GEo. B. WHITTAKER, Ave Maria Lane, London. 


l. 
In post 8vo. price 9s. 

COUNTRY STORIES, SCENES, and CHARAC- 
TERS. Forming a Third Series of Our Village. By 
Mary Russell Mitford. 

2. 


In post 8vo. price 8s. 
FOSCARI and JULIAN, Tragedies. 
Russell Mitford. ‘ 


A new Edition, enlarged, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 
The ART of INVIGORATING and PROLONG- 
ING LIFE. Also, PEPTIC PRECEPTS, pointing 
out agreeable aud effectual Methods to prevent and re- 
lieve Indigestion, and to regulate and strengthen the Ac- 
tion of the Stomach and Bowels. By the late William 
Kitchener, M. D. 


By Mary 


A new Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vu. price ts. 

OUR VILLAGE}; Sketches of Rural Character anJ 
Scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford. 

5. 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

DRAMATIC SCENES, Sonnets, and other Poems. 
By Mary Russell Mitford. 

6. 
A new Edition, in one large vol. 8vo. price } 5s. 

The HISTORY of the INQUISITION of SPAIN. 
Translated and abridged from the Works of Don Juan 
Antonio Llorente, (formerly Secretary of the Inquisition, ) 
composed from the original Documents of the Archives 
of the Supreme Council, and the subordinate Tribunals. 


In 8vo. with 10 coloured Engravings of Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Religious Ceremonies, price fs. boards, 
SKETCHES of PORTUGUESE LIFE, MAN- 

NERS, COSTUME, and CHARACTER. 

8. 
In two lurge vols. 8vo. price 30s. 
The HISTORY of ITALY, from the Fall of the 

Western Empire to the Commencement of the Wars of 

the French Revolution. By George Perceval, Esq. 


Y. 

A new Edition, in 12mo. with coloured Plates, price Us. 

A CONCISE and PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
the GROWTH and CULTURE of the CARNA- 
TION, PINK, AURICULA, POLYANTHUS, 
RANUNCULUS, TULIP,. HYACINTH, ROSE, 
and other Flowers; including a Dissertation on Soils and 
Manures, and Catalogues of the most esteemed Varieties 
of each Flower. By Thomas Hogg. 


10. 
In 2 vols. 12mo, price 16s. boards, 

The ECONOMY of the EYES. By Dr. Kitchen g- 
Part I.—Precepts for the Improvement and Preserv 
tion of the Sight; and Plain Rules which will enable i 
to judge exactly when and what Spectacles are best cab 
culated for their Eyes. Observations on Opera-Glasses 

and Theatres, Price 7s. in boards. 

Part II.—Of Telescopes; being the result of Thirty 
Years’ Experiments with Fifty-one Telescopes, ot from 
One to Nine Inches in Diameter, in the Possession of 
William Kitchener, M.D. To which are added, an Ab- 
stract of the Practical Parts of Sir William Herschell’s 
Writings on Telescopes and Double Stars, &c.; some 
Observations thereov, and Original Letters trom Emi- 
nent Opticians. Price 9s. boards. 

In the Press. 
A new Edition, with Additions, in 8vo. 

A DISSERTATION on the PASSAGE of HAN- 
NIBAL over the ALPS. By the Rev. J. A. Cramer, 
M.A., and H. L. Wickham, Esq. 
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HE GALLERY of the SOCIETY of PAINT- 
ERS in WATER-COLOURS, in Pall Mall East, 
WILL CLOSE for the present Season on Saturday, the 
2Ist. instant. 
Admittance, One Shilling—Catalogue, Sixpence. 
CHARLES WILD, Secretary. _ 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
el of BRITISH ARTISTS. The FIFTH 
9 ANNUAL EXHIBITION for the Sale of Works 
of Art by Living British Artists is NOW OPEN, Daily, 
from Nine till Six. 
Admittance, One Shilling—Catalogue, One Shilling. 
J. CARTWRIGHT, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, East. 


“ADDOX STREET GALLERY.—Opposite 
Saint George’s Church, Hanover Square.—AN 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES by the GREAT 
MASTERS, is OPEN daily, from 10 till 6 o'clock. 
THE GRAND FRESCOES, by PAUL VERO. 
NESE, from the SORANZA PALACE, are ON 
VIEW at this Gallery ; together with some of the finest 
Works of CLAUDE LORRAIN and RICHARD 
WILSON.—Admittance, Is. 














Just published, 
OMPEIL and other POEMS. To which is 
added, A DISSERTATION on LORD BY- 
RON. By JAMES and EDWARD ASTON. 
London: Lonaman, REEs, Orme, Brown, and 
GREEN, Paternoster Row; and W. BENNING, 82, 
Fleet Street. 


—$— > —_—~ —__ - ——-. 





Now ready for Delivery. 
ORTRAIT of THOMAS CAMPBELL, Ese. 
Engraved in Line by Mr. JOHN BURNETT, 
after a Picture by Sin THOMAS LAWRENCE, 
P. R.A. Size, 54 inches by 7 high. French Proofs, ds. ; 
India Proofs, 6s. 

London : published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 
(Successors to Hurst, Rospinson, and Co.,) Print- 
sellers to the King, 6, Pall Mall, and sold by F. G. 
Mocx, Threadneedle Street. 

Of whom may be had, lately published, 

PORTRAITS of Lapy BAGOT, ViscounTEss 
BURGHERSH, and Lapy FITZROY SOMERSET, 
(a group,) beautifully engraved by J. THOMSON, Esa. 
from the Original Drawing by Sin THOMAS LAW. 
RENCE, P. R.A. Size, |Y inches by 24 high. Prints, 
l5s.; India Proofs, 31s. 6d.; before Letters, 52s. bc. 





Lately published, 
HE YOUNG RECRUIT, beautifully engraved 
in Line, by A. DUNCAN, after a picture by Mr. 
J. THOM, of Edinburgh. Size, 18 inches by 15 high; 
Prints, 12s. ; French Proofs, 2ls.; India Proofs, 25s. ; 
before Letters, 42s. 

London: published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 
Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall Mall; and sold by F. 
G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle Street. 

Of whom may be had, 

The DANCING BEAR, engraved by H. MEYER, 
after a picture by W. F. WITHERINGTON. Size, 
25 inches, by 20 high. Prints, 2ls.; Proofs, India, 
3s. 6d. ; before Letters, 42s. 

VIEWS ON THE CLYDE. 
Just published, in quarto, Parts 1. and II., (each con- 
taining Three Plates,) of 
ICTURESQUE VIEWS on the RIVER 
CLYDE, beautifully engraved in the Line Man- 
ner by JOSEPH SWAN, from Drawings by J. FLE- 
MING, with Historical and Descriptive Illustrations by 
J.M. LEIGHTON. 

Price 5s. 6d. each Part, plain; India Proofs, 7s. 6d. ; 
or, before the writing, on royal folio paper, price 12s. 

The Proprietor cannot help expressing, at this early 
ange of the work, his sincere thanks to the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen who have honoured him with their Pa- 
tronage. Heis thus enabled to carry on his extensive 








Publication as originally announced, and the Subscribers | 


may rest assured that each Part will appear in regular 


pleted with as little delay as is necessary for doing jus- 


| 
succession. The whole work, therefore, will be com. | 
| 
| 


tice to the entertaining Scenery which is the object of the 
Publication. 

London: published for the Proprietor, (Mr. Joseru 
Swan, 161, Trongate, Glasgow,) by Moon, Boys, and 
GRAVES, (Successors to Hurst, Roninson, and Co.,) 
Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall Mall. 

*.* It is intended that the work shall be completed in | 
about ten or twelve quarto Parts, each containing three | 
Engravings, and twelve pages of letter-press, descriptive 
of the several Views. The Plates will be executed in 
the most finished line manner, from paintings in oil, 
taken by Mr. J. Fleming, expressly for this work. In 
taking the Views, the points from which they can be 
seen to greatest advantage will be very caretully selected ; 
and neither Labour nor Expense shall be spared to make 
it worthy the attention of the most cultivated taste both 
in the Fine Arts and in Literature. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Plates by 
George and Robert Cruikshank, 
IM BOBBIN’S LANCASHIRE DIALECT, 
and PUEMS, rendered intelligible to general read- 
ers, by a literal interpretation, &c. 
London: Hurst, Cuance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. 





This day is published in 4to. complete in 10 Parts, 

{IXTY VIEWS of ENDOWED GRAMMAR 
—F SCHOOLS, from Original Drawings, by J. C. 
BUCKLER, with letter-press descriptions, printed on a 
fine demy paper. Each Part contains Six Views, price 
5s. ; or on India paper, 7s. 6d. 

London: Hurst, Cuance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. 


This day is published, in 3 vols. post Svo. price 24s. 
HE LAILRODS of FIFE, 
A TALE of FASHIONABLE LIFE. 
** Veluti in Speculum.”’ 
Edinburgh : printed for ConsTaBLE and Co.; and 
Hurst, CHance, and Co., London. 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d., or on fine paper, 
price 5s. vol. 24, containing a 
IFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, 
4 By HENRY GLASSFORD BELL, Esa. Vol. I. 
*,* In addition to the usual Vignette, the above vo- 
lume contains a genuine and hitherto unengraved Portrait 
of the Scottish Queen. 
Edinburgh : ConsTaBLE and Co.; and Hurst, 
Cuance, and Co. London. 




















LOCKHART’S LIFE OF BURNS. 

This day is published in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. embel- 
lished with a full length Miniature Portrait of the 
Poet, by Miller after Nasmyth, 

: ie E LIFE of ROBERT BURNS, 

By J. G. LOCKHART, LL. B. 


‘* Of him who walked in glory and in joy, 
Behind his plough upon the mountain side.” 
W orDsWoORTH. 
Edinburgh : ConsTasLe and Co., 19, Waterloo 
Place: and Hurst, Cuancek, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, London. 





On the 2d of June was published, price ls. No. LV. of 
H E HAR ROVIA  N, 


Containing, among other articles, Full length Por- 
traits:—No. 1, The Rev. J. W. Cunningham, M.A., 
Vicar of Harrow. Sepher Rasiel, by an Oxford Medal- 
list. Critiques—No. 2, Mr. C. Wordsworth’s Prize Po- 
em, onthe Death of Dr. Samuel Parr. French Poets— 
Clemtnt Marot. Recollections of Harrow, January, 
1825. Our Village Church. Evenings of a Student— 
Myself. A Chapter on Kars and Fingers. The Round 
Table—Triumph of Harrow—Meeting of the Authors of 
the Harrovian, &c. &c. 

** The Harrovian is unquestionably a production of 
genius.”-—London Magazine. 

London : Hurst, CHANCE, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. post Svo. price Its. 
erty WALKS THROUGIL MANY 
, LANDS, interspersed with Tales and Legends, 

By DERWENT CONWAY, 
Author of ** Tales of Ardennes,”’ &c. 

** This work possesses no ordinary attractions.’’—Lon- 
don Weekly Review. 

** It is all pleasing, and always interesting: the author 
has at once the eye of a quick observer, and the pen of a 
ready writer; and the graphic character of his sketches 
is only equalled by their diversity of scenery, and the 
richness of the incident which he introduces.”—Athe- 
naum. 

London: Hurst, Cuance, and Co., 65, St. Paul's 
Church-yard. 

This day is published in one thick volume, post 8vo., 
price l2s., with a beautiful Frontispiece by Williams, 
"Thats POETICAL ALBUM and REGISTER 
_ of MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. Edited by 

ALARIC A. WATTS, Esa. 

This volume wili be found to contain a very large pro- 
portion of the most beautiful Fugitive Poetry that has 
appeared during the last ten years; including upwards 
of 300 poems, for the most part inedited, of Byron, 
Moore, Campbell. Wilson, Wordsworth, Rogers, Cole- 
ridge, L. E. L., Bowles, Shelly, Mrs. Hemans, Miss 
Baillie, Barry Cornwall, Moir, Montgomery, Croly, Ho- 
race Smith, Alaric Watts, &c. &c. &c. The work has 
been printed iu a small though clear type with a view to 
compression ; and comprises a much larger quantity of 
matter than any other collection of the kind. 

London: Hurst, Cuancek, and Co., 55, St. Paul’s 
Church-vard 

















This day, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
PrIgeTneBs t2 VER Ss fz. 
Printed for Jonn Murray, Albemarle Strect. 





This day, 8vo. with Plans, 20s. 
HE HISTORY of the PENINSULAR WAR. 
By Wn. F. P. NAPIER, C. B., 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Half-pay, 43rd Regiment. 
Printed for Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, 4 vols. 8vo. £2. 2s. 
HISTORY of the LIFE and VOYAGES of 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Printed for Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This day, 8vo. 12s. 
A BRIEF ACCOUNT of some of the MOST 
IMPORTANT PROCEEDINGS in PARLI- 
AMENT, relative to the DEFECTS in the ADMI- 
NISTRATION of JUSTICE in the COURT of 
CHANCERY, the HOUSE of LORDs, and the 
COURT of COMMISSIONERS of BANKRUPT; 
together with the Opinions of different Statesmen and 
Lawyers as to the Remedies to be applied. 
By C. P. COOPER, Esa. 
Printed for Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








MITFORD’S PLEADINGS.—In royal 8vo. 

TREATISE on the PLEADINGS in SUITS 
in the Court of Chancery by English Bill. By 
JOHN MITFORD, Esq. (vow Lord Redesdale.) 
Fourth Edition, with additional References and Notes. 
By GEORGE JEREMY, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister at Law. 

Printed for J. and W. T. CLARKE, Law Bookseliers 

and Publishers, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


AN AMERICAN SOUVENIR. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. boards, 
yY Ht M W HH A M S, 
By Four of Us. 

** We'll make ye smyle, or make ye sighe, 
Thenne what can ye wante more of us ; 
Ye can’t doe better than to buye 
This littell Boke, by Four of Us.” 

Madrigals of Ancient Mynstielsic. 

Boston, America: 8S. G. Goopricu. 














LRICA OF SAXONY, 
A Romantic Tale, by Rosalia St. Clair. 
** I have a tale t’ unfold, so full of wonder! 

But ’tis true.”’ SHAKSPEARE. 
London: Printed for A. K. NewMan and Co. 
Where may be had, published this Spring, 

UNCLE PERKEGRINE’S5 HEIRESS, by Anne ot 
Swansea, 5 vols. £1. 10s. 

ITALIAN VENGEANCE, by Selina Devonport, 
3 vols. 6s. 6d. 

YOUNG JOHN BULL, by Francis Lathom, 3 
vols. 18s. 

CONTRAST, by Regina Maria Roche, 3 vols. £1. Is. 

TOWER OF CLANMALLOCH, 8vo. 7s. 


RUssSIAN AND TURKISH CAMPAIGN. 
Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
A NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from CON- 

LA STANTINOPLE to ENGLAND. With Mays 
of the Environs of Constantinople, and the Author's 
Route through the Present Seat of War io the Nast of 
Europe. 
by REv. RICHARD WALSH, LL. D. M.R.I. &c. 
** This is a very entertaining and apropos volume.” — 
Literary Gazette. 
London: printed for WestTLey and Davis, 10, Sta- 
tioners’-hall Court, and Ave Maria Lane. 





BQYLORIAN’S QUESTIONS on ENGLISII 
HISTORY and CHRONOLOGY. A new Edi- 

tion, revised and continued to George IV. By JOHN 
GORTON. Price Is. 6d. 

2, FLORIAN’S QUESTIONS on the HISTORY 
of ROME, price }s. 

Printed tor JouN SOUTER, School Library, 73, St 
Paul’s Church-yard. 

Of whom may be had, 

1. GORTON’S QUESTIONS on GOLDSMITH’S 
HISTORY of ROME. 

2. GORTON’S QUESTIONS on GOLDSMITH’S 
HISTORY of GREECE. 

3. A KEY tothe QUESTIONS on GREECE and 
ROME, price ls. 


London: published by Davipson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, 
where Advertisements are received, and Communications 
‘“‘ for the Editor” (post paid) are to be addressed. Sold also 
by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court ; Sherwood 
and Co., Paternoster Row: by all Booksellers and News 
venders in the United Kingdom ; and at Paris by Bobee et 
Hingray ——G_ Davidson, Printer, Serle’s Place, Carey Street. 
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